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Details of the Prize Scheme will 
be found on page iii. 








THE WEEK. 


WE are frankly amazed that the House of Lords 
has dared to destroy the principal legislative work of 
the Parliamentary session. The Government carried 
concessions beyond the line of safety in the hope of 
saving the bill and closing the education controversy. 
We feel sorry indeed for Mr. Birrell and Lord Crewe, 
who have earned a reputation in these debates as 
skilful pilots and eloquent defenders of the popular 
cause. But the bill had begun to wear the appearance 
of an elaborate compromise between popular and 
clerical control that was too favourable to episcopacy 
to please a Liberal democracy. The Government should 
have begun, we think, by withdrawing rate aid from all 
schools not under complete local control, thus assert- 
ing a well-understood principle which must be restored 
sooner or later. The policy of bribing the bishops by 
a big grant of a million a year was a mistake, and now 
that it has been rejected the House of Commons can 
proceed with a clear conscience and a certainty that 
the nation will be behind it to reassert the true 
principles of local administration by means of money 
bills attached to the Budget. We do not think that 
strict administration alone will suffice, but Mr. Bruce’s 
admirable letter in another column shows that the 
Liberal Party has no cause to regret the action of the 
Lords. As for the future of the Second Chamber, we 
have great confidence that the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues will be able to deal very effectually with the 
hereditary peers and State-appointed bishops in the 
ensuing session. 





WE welcomed the decision of the Court of Appeal 
in the West Riding case, because it made one of the 
worst statutes passed by Parliament in modern times 
square with the old constitutional principle that public 
expenditure involves public control. This aspect of 
the matter was not strongly argued on behalf of the 
West Riding County Council when the case came up 
before the House of Lords last week, and we can 
hardly wonder, however much we regret the fact, that 
the Supreme Court unanimously decided against the 
local authority. The question turned on the con- 
struction of these words: “The local education 
authority shall maintain and keep efficient all public 
elementary schools within their area.” It was urged 
that maintain must mean ‘maintain in efficiency” ; 
upon that interpretation religious education in volun- 
tary schools not being under control of the local 
authority could not be maintained by it and would 
not fall on the rates, The decision of the House of 
Lords makes the cost of religious instruction in volun- 
tary schools payable out of the rates, and thus what 
the last Parliament intended to do is now indisputably 
the law. We can only repeat what we said last week, 
that this Church rate for education is a thing even less 
tolerable than the old Church rate for repairing the 
fabric. It is an iniquity which only a very small clerical 
minority in this country would desire to perpetuate. 





On Monday the House of Lords met to consider the 
Ommons’ message on the Education Bill, Lord Lans- 





downe declared that this message was entirely unpre- 
cedented and extraordinary and denied that the Lords 
had reversed the principles of the bill. To ‘‘condone” 
such conduct would be to invite a repetition of 
it on other bills, but he would not advise that the 
Lords should insist on their amendments. He did not 
wish the bill to disappear, as he wanted the bitter 
struggle to end; so he asked the Government what 
concessions they would offer, Lord Crewe began by 
defending the House of Commons and by pointing out 
that the Act of 1902 passed through the House of Lords 
without difficulty, He offered various concessions in 
Clauses 3 and 4, allowing assistant teachers in the 
larger schools to give sectarian instruction, reducing 
the parents’ majority to two-thirds and giving them a 
voice in the appointment of teachers, and promising an 
alteration in the conditions under which schools are to 
be transferred. These concessions, with others still more 
objectionable, which went far beyond what the senti- 
ment of the Liberal Party approved, were rejected after 
a day’s adjournment by a conference of prelates with 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne and the other leaders 
of the Unionist Party. In the debate of Wednesday 
the Dukeof Devonshire entirely severed himself from 
the Balfour-Bishop alliance and voted with the Govern- 
ment. There voted 132 for destroying the Education 
Bill and insisting on the Lords’ amendments and fifty- 
two against. The Archbishop of Canterbury and all 
the Bishops, except the Bishop of Hereford, voted in 
the majority. coats 

A.tHouGH the Education Bill and its fate dwarf 
other matters, a good deal of work has been done in 
Parliament during the week. Friday saw the Census 
of Production Bill pass its third reading in the 
House of Commons. On Monday afterroon Sir A. 
Acland-Hood moved a new writ for Worcester, but 
the Attorney-General naturally opposed, on the ground 
that the Commissioner’s report disclosed flagrant 
bribery ; so the borough remains disfranchised 
for the rest of the Session. Mr. Churchill 
explained the new Constitution which the Government 
intended to confer on the Orange River Colony. This 
follows the Transvaal Constitution in giving adult 
suffrage (to white men only) and making voters and not 
population the electoral basis; but it has a curious 
device for automatic redistribution, taking 1,058 as a 
“quota,” and giving one representative to a district for 
half a quota and a second representative for an 
additional whole quota. A Second Chamber will be 
nominated at first by Lord Elgin and then by the 
Ministers of the Colony, and in case of dispute between 
the Houses they will sit as one body. Mr. Lyttelton 
criticised the Constitution in a lengthy speech, Sir 
Charles Dilke feared that the interest of natives and 
British Indians were not sufficiently safeguarded, and 
Mr. Keir Hardie regretted the non-establishment of 
woman suffrage and the establishment of a miniature 
House of Lords, 





A piscussIoN on wireless telegraphy and the Berlin 
Convention occupied most of Tuesday. Sir E. Sassoon 
moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the terms 
of the Convention, declaring that we possessed the best 
system and ought not to accept the indiscriminate in- 
terchange of messages. Major Seely dealt with the 
strategical side of the question and with our inadequate 
representation at Berlin. Mr. Buxton replied fully to 
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the whole discussion and agreed to appoint a com- 


mittee. The Convention need not be ratified for some 
time, but he was quite satisfied with it. The House 
then spent some time on the Public Trustee Bill in 
Committee. On Wednesday the Lords’ amendments 
to the Town Tenants Bill came up for consideration, 
and Mr. Bryce moved the rejection of two amendments, 
one destroying the retrospective action of the bill and 
the other limiting compensation for unreasonable dis- 
turbance to three years’ rent. Mr. Redmond supported 
Mr. Bryce, declaring that the bill without these two 
provisions was worse than useless. Only 36 voted 
against the first proposal, and the second was adopted 
unopposed, so the Bill goes back to the Lords. 





We learn with much satisfaction that a very 
important memorial in favour of the exemption of 
private property from capture at sea has been prepared 
by Mr. Nuttall, Mr. Russell Rea, Sir William Holland, 
Mr. Cairns, and many other leading authorities on 
commerce and shipping in the House of Commons, 
It is stated that nearly 200 signatures were attached, 
representing all sections of Liberalism and Labour. So 
influential a memorial is sure to have weight with 
the Prime Minister and his colleagues, more especially 
as the Lord Chancellor is one of the strongest advocates 
of the reform. From inquiries that have been made 
recently in the principal capitals and commercial cities 
of the continent there is every reason to believe that 
British proposals for this and other improvements of 
maritime law, such as the definition of contraband and 
the better constitution of prize courts, will be cordially 
welcomed by the Powers. The only question is whether 
Great Britain or the United States shall take the lead 
in laying these questions before the Hague Conference. 





Tue first feeling of astonishment at the defeat of 
the German Government in the Reichstag has been 
replaced by surprise that the Chancellor should have 
courted defeat at a moment so unfavourable and 
upon a colonial issue. For it is practically certain, if 
newspaper correspondents are to be believed, that by 
an effort the vote might have been passed. Since the 
Emperor dissolved the Reichstag speculation has been 
rife as to probable combinations of parties. The breach 
between the Government and the Centre would appear 
to be final, and this rupture has inspired the Liberals 
with the idea of liberalising the policy of Germany by 
joining the Government forces in opposition to the 
Clericals and Socialists, who can hardly co-operate, 
even though their joint action produced the defeat. 
A working arrangement between the Radicals and 
the Conservatives though freely spoken of seems 
to be almost equally impossible, and both sides reject 
the proposed doc. On the other hand, the German 
Chancellor is likely to make advances to the Liberals, 
to whom he looks for support, which will make him 
independent of the Clerical Centre. According to the 
Berlin correspondent of the Westminster Gasette : 


“ The significant outcome is that Prince von Biilow [goes 
to the electors submitting that the Government has wid. a 
to sever itself from the yoke of the black Ultramontanes 
because they had misused their influence and power, an 
that Liberalism is in future to have a greater share in the 
direction of the affairs of the German Empire than in the 
past.” 


If, as is stated, the Radical forces, now disunited, intend 
to coalesce there may be some prospect of the granting 
of Parliamentary government to the German Empire 
in the near future. 





Tue French bishops and clergy must bitterly rue 
the interference of the Pope and the protracted con- 
flict with the Republic into which he has thrown them. 
Every day of the past week has seen some fresh 
incident enacted in the religious war, and though there 
is little or no popular manifestation of feeling the 





Government are not quite masters of the situation. The 
priests have defied the Republic, and the Ministry has 
been brought to an tmpasse. The churches are neither 
registered as associations cultuelles nor registered as 
public meetings, and yet mass, though illegal, is daily 
celebrated in the churches. To make provision for 
bringing the crisis to an end M. Briand introduced a 
measure into the Chamber last Saturday, and in his 
speech asserted that the Government firmly maintained 
the supremacy of the civil authority. The bishops are 
leaving their palaces, and though some sympathy was 
actively shown by Catholics to Cardinal Richard in 
Paris his demission passed off without serious dis- 
turbance. The question of the moment is, will the 
Church lose the edifices as well as its property? 





Tue Irish Party’s vote with the Government last 
week for the rejection of the Lords’ amendments to the 
Education Bill was welcomed, writes our Dublin 
correspondent, by democratic Nationalists, who had 
grown restive at the co-operation between their repre- 
sentatives and the Duke of Norfolk’s little band of 
reactionaries, and rejoiced accordingly at Mr. Dillon’s 
repudiation of any such alliance. But the party’s 
action has proved eminently distasteful to the more 
reactionary clerics at home. Dr. O’Dwyer, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Limerick, in a lengthy letter to the 
Freeman's Journal \ast Saturday, compared Mr. Dillon 
to M. Clemenceau, explicitly asserted the ‘‘ Divine 
right” of the bishops to have a ‘‘ determining voice ” 
on the education question, hinted not obscurely that 
the Irish leaders had been bought by the Government, 
and threatened them with mob violence if they came to 
Limerick. Finally, he warned the Irish Party that 
they were ‘‘ digging the grave of the present National 
movement,” and spoke of ‘‘the fine generation of 
young Irishmen that . . . is turning away from 
them en masse for the Gaelic League or Sinn Fein”—a 
particularly amusing reference, when we remember 
that it is largely the democratic and anti-clerical 
element in these movements that is_ responsible 
for their growth. Mr. Redmond has contented himself 
with an expression of regret at this vehement outburst 
and a declaration that Dr. O’Dwyer is misinformed as 
to the real facts of the situation. A more vigorous 
reply to the vituperative prelate was made by a 
Nationalist priest, who has pointed out that Dr. 
O'Dwyer has a practically unbroken record of hostility 
to the National Party, to which he would now dictate 
a policy. Nevertheless, Dr. O’Dwyer’s philippics (a 
second letter and a speech in the same tone followed 
the first attack) will be eagerly utilised by Mr. T. M. 
Healy and Mr. Wm. O’Brien, both of whom voted for 
the Lords’ amendments, in their attempts to create 
trouble for the party led by Messrs. Redmond and 
Dillon. } ects 

Ir is interesting, though rather difficult, to think 
of Lord Milner as having cast aside the garb of a 
partisan. Last Monday, in addressing a Unionist 
meeting at Wolverhampton, he assumed the attitude 
of an impartial spectator in the realm of politics. 
Describing himself as a political Ishmaelite, he pro- 
ceeded to outline a political creed that was calculated, 
he said, to give any party manager a fit. Certainly 
we could wishthe most retrograde Tory Party caucus 
no worse fate than the leadership of Lord Milner. ‘‘ Im- 
perialism of the deepest dye ”—dyed, in fact, in the vat 
of blood which serves all aggressive Imperialists —was, 
of course, the first article of his faith ; the second was 
its natural corollary,Conscription ; and the third Protec- 
tion. But we have always thought Lord Milner more of 
a German than an Englishman. ‘I actually believe 
in universal military training,” he said. ‘‘I have 
been an accomplice of Lord Roberts in his attempt 
to persuade his countrymen not to rely entirely upon 
paying a small portion of their number to fight for the 
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rest.” Mr, Haldane’s “nation in arms” is in his 
opinion a great school of patriotism. Coming to fiscal 
questions, he declared himself a tariff reformer of ‘‘ a 
somewhat pronounced type.” The rigidity of Cob- 
denism he had discarded in favour of a plastic tariff 
which “ should, to start with, be a moderate all-round 
one.” When we have added a disparaging reference to 
economy and a eulogy of old-age pensions (for which no 
one would be less likely to find a penny of public 
money) we have exhausted a creed that will find few 
worshippers. te 

Tue ferocious sentence of five years’ penal servitude 
passed on Stoker Moody for the leading part he played 
in the recent naval riots at Portsmouth has been reduced 
to three years, and, further, having regard to the fact 
that one of the three charges against Stoker Day was 
not clearly proved, six months of his imprisonment also 
have been remitted. We have no sympathy with 
mutinous conduct, and we realise the fact that severe 
discipline is essential in the services ; but the sentences 
passed upon the stokers in the first instance were 
utterly excessive. In an Admiralty Minute which was 
issued last Monday the causes of the first disturbances 
are Clearly given, chief among which are a feeling of 
resentment on the part of the stokers caused by the 
misuse of the order ‘‘ On the knee,” the retention of the 
stokers on parade on the Sunday afternoon during rain, 
the subsequent want of judgment shown in dealing 
with them, and the lack of proper supervision and 
control in the canteen. The Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty have found that the Hon. W. G. Stop- 
ford failed to deal with the disturbances with firmness 
and resource, and they have therefore relieved him in 
his appointment. Commander Sidney R. Drury- 
Lowe, the second-in-command, failed in the per- 
formance of his duties as executive officer, 
and he will be superseded ; and Commander F. H. 
Mitchell will also be relieved in his appointment 
for allowing a drill order to be misused. The Lords 
Commissioners add that, as Lieutenant St. G. Collard 
had already been tried by court-martial, his name 
is not referred to in any way. On the whole we are left 
with a feeling that those who provoke disorder get off 
very easily because they are tried by their brother 
officers. How would Lieutenant Collard have fared if 
he had been tried by a court-martial composed of able- 
bodied seamen and stokers ? 





Tue possibility of a ‘yellow labour” invasion, 
our Budapest correspondent writes, is causing anxiety 
in Hungary. Agricultural labour is steadily be- 
coming dearer, and with the spread of Socialistic 
ideas the men are less content with their condition 
than heretofore. There is also the emigration pro- 
blem and the advantages which American life unfolds 
before them. Therefore the supply is gradually 
diminishing. But the immediate cause of the 
promised invasion was a threat on the part of the 
labourers to strike early in the new year unless their 
claim of more humane conditions was considered. The 
Landlords Association—a powerful organisation—of 
Béekes county then cast their eyes towards Galicia on 
the one side and Bulgaria on the other, hoping to 
obtain the essential reserve of labour to cope with any 
strike. Their plans, however, failed. The association 
then came into contact with one of the representatives 
of the ‘* Banque de Service de L’Emigration Chinois 
& Fou-Tcheou,” a body or company which supplies 
Chinese coolies. Terms were discussed, and an agres- 
ment entered into by which the Fou-Tcheou Banque 
agreed to send out the first instalment of 10,000 coolies 
by the Cunard Line. 





In the agreement the position of the coolie is clearly 
It declares that he of his own free will has 


defined. 








signed the contract for five years and that he is a field 
worker. Whilst informing the coolie that all days 
lost by illness, &c., are to be added to his service, it 
also holds out the attraction of an additional 
three years’ conduct if he is good. He is to pay no 
taxes and is only to perform agricultural labour. No 
landlord is allowed to ill-treat a coolie. His fare to 
Hungary is to be paid by his proprietor and the return 
fare by the Banque. The master must also supply the 
coolie with clothes, food, and lodging gratis, whilst 
the coolie is to receive about a guinea a month. Such 
are the conditions. Naturally the Socialists oppose the 
invasion, and their opposition is steadily making itself 
felt, and if these yellow men arrive organised physical 
opposition will then take the place of newspaper 
polemics and much trouble will ensue. It is to be 
feared that the Government are not adverse to the 
invasion, and once this is proved the difficulties of 
Premier Wekerle will be insuperable. 





Tue revival of trade which is indicated in the Board 
of Trade returns is not in any way superficial. It is, 
perhaps, better demonstrated in the state of the labour 
market and the employment chart for November 
issued by the Board of Trade. During last month 
employment was quite as good in almost all except 
the building and shipbuilding trades, and generally 
better when compared with a year ago. The present 
dispute on the Tees and the recent trouble on the Clyde 
account for the state of the latter industry, but the 
building trade still suffers from depression, and this 
trade is always among the last to recover from bad 
times. The depression, however, brings the employ- 
ment curve up to the mean during the past ten years 
for this period, otherwise the chart would be lower 
than at present. It is gratifying that the briskness in 
trade brought an advance in wages, 160,000 people 
being affected to the extent of £3,600 per week, main- 
taining the improvement which has taken place 
throughout the year. Distress, too, is less acute, and 
only in nineteen cases was it exceptional. 


Is our supply of fish in danger of coming to an 
end? For some time past this question has received 
the attention of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
and the Scottish Fishery Board, and it would seem 
from the latest report of the former Board that signs 
of exhaustion are evident. During 1905 the steam 
trawlers landed from the North Sea 500,000 cwt. of 
fish less than in the previous year, which in its turn 
was 500,000 cwt. less than in 1903, the deficiency 
being mainly in cod, haddock, and plaice. Though 
serious, it would seem that there is no ground for 
alarm. Research has been carried on by various 
Governments, and though artificial hatching is declared 
a failure, it is thought that restocking the less crowded 
nursery grounds with fish from the more crowded on 
the continental coasts may solve the difficulty. Mean- 
while we hope that the grant for investigation of the 
North Sea Fisheries will be continued. The deputation 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on Tuesday seems 
to have made out a good case for further research 
work, 


Many experts expressed the opinion when the 
Dreadnought was launched a few months ago that she 
was much too large and unwieldy, and would be of 
little service in time of war. Others pointed out that 
whether this were so or not Great Britain had committed 
an act of folly in trying to force the pace in ship- 
building. Others, again, asked why ships should be 
built just a trifle too large for our docks and harbours 
unless those who planned them were in confederation 
with the dock and harbour contractors. It would 
almost appear as though these criticisms were likely to 
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prove well-founded, because the Dreadnought has lately 
met with two mishaps at Portsmouth, and although 
the usual official secrecy is observed, the Dazy 
Chronicle has obtained some particulars of the acci- 
dents. It appears that the damage was sustained in 
the first instance when the battleship was passing out 
of the basin of Portsmouth Harbour preparatory to her 
speed and gunnery trials. The vessel bumped heavily 
against the lock entrance, causing some of the plates 
to be displaced, with the consequence there was a 
slight inrush of water, which, however, in no way 
interfered with the vessel’s successful trials. In 
the redocking the Dreadnought again bumped 
against the side of the lock, and again suffered 
considerable damage, many plates being dis- 
lodged. Some of the oil fuel stored in the ship’s 
double bottom escaped, and there was again an inrush 
of water. These facts are the more ominous because 
the entrance on which she came to grief is the only one 
by which vessels of her class can reach the basins and 
dry dock, the other entrance being insufficiently wide. 
Again we see what folly it is to entrust questions of 
naval policy to experts, unaided by common sense. 


With the laying of a bill on the table of the House 
of Commons to authorise a tunnel between Dover and 
Calais the project of a Channel tunnel between England 
and France becomes once more a subject of contro- 
versy. The scheme is estimated to cost £ 16,000,000, 
and under the bill the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway companies would be empowered to assist in 
providing capital towards the cost of the works. 
Assuming that the scheme is a workable one no reason- 
able objection can be raised towards shortening the 
journey between the two countries. The tunnel would 
be a boon to those unfortunate travellers who are 
afflicted with sea-sickness. The most serious obstacle 
will doubtless be raised by the panic mongers, and 
already some Jingo organs have begun to work upon 
the fears of timid people. 


consequent necessity for protective measures willafford | 


fine scope to the strategists who live by their pen. 
Unless some other means of livelihood can be provided 
for these gentry we fear that the Channel tunnel will 
remain a tunnel in the air. 





Ine TZribune publishes a queer story in con- 
nection with the recent resignation of Dr. Mijiatovitch, 
the Servian Minister at St. James’s. Servia is a 
remarkable country, and in view of the events of the 
past few years the story is not incredible, It is to the 
effect that Dr. Mijiatovitch was actually consulted, and 
an attempt was made to obtain his co-operation, in a 
plan for ‘‘ peaceably and reasonably” removing King 
Peter and placing Prince Arthur of Connaught in his 
place upon the throne of Servia. It is reassuring to 
know that there was an undertaking “‘ that there should 
be no such crimes as the murder of King Alexander 
and his Queen”; but in a country like Servia under- 
takings are, we imagine, unreliable things. Dr. 
Mijiatovitch, of course, would have nothing to do with 
such a scheme, but the story, if true (and there seems 
no reason to doubt it) is an interesting commentary upon 
the condition of affairs in the unhappy Servian kingdom’ 


On Tuesday night Mr. Charles Frohman revived 
Peter Pan at the Duke of York’s Theatre —to a 
crowded house which came to enjoy itself, and did. 
Judging by the enthusiasm shown by the audience, the 
changes in the cast have made little or no difference 
to the popularity of Mr. Barrie’s delightful play ; 


had the author been in the house he could 
scarcely have failed to be gratified by the 
exhibition of clamorous devotion when the last 


The risk of invasion and the | 


| 








on the part of the child 
spectators to whose hearts the appeal of the piece is 


curtain fell, especially 
directly made. The dancing of Miss Pauline Chase, 
who is now Peter Pan, and the attractive lightness 
of her acting, the pretty and subtle impersonation of 
Wendy Darling by Miss Hilda Trevelyan, Mr. E. Sill- 
ward’s ‘‘ Wana,” the dog nurse, and Mr. George Shelton 
as Smee the pirate, are especially memorable, while 
Mr. Gerald du Maurier, as the pirate Captain Hook, kept 
the house in a roar at the mock melodrama and very 
strange sea oaths. A performance of this kind, while 
it contains in a sense as much profound psychology as 
the most serious play for grown-ups that was ever 
written, endears itself to children as no modern ‘‘ music 
hall” pantomime can hope to do, and is infinitely less 
wearisome to older folks. So one need feel no surprise 
at the rousing reception given to its third presentation 
—neither is the latter likely to be the last. 





Wuize those in charge of the proposed memorial 
to Shakespeare are still in doubt as to the form which 
that memorial shall take, the members of the profes- 
sion which was raised and honoured by the genius of 
Irving have definitely made up their minds as to what 
is to be done. There was at one time a suggestion that 
the two objects should be combined, but that idea is 
apparently abandoned. What is to be done for Shake- 
speare remains to be seen: it has been decided at a 
meeting at which most of the leading members of the 
theatrical profession were present that Sir Henry 
Irving is to have a statue, and that only managers, 
actors, actresses, and dramatic authors are to have the 
privilege of subscribing. There will be sympathy for 
Miss Ellen Terry’s desire for something more ambitious, 
in which the public may play its part ; but on the whole 
we think the wisest course has been adopted. Let us 
hope that the memorial will be worthy of the man. 


It was a happy idea on the part of organisers of 
the Poor Children’s Yuletide Association to enlist the 
sympathies and active aid of the children of the well- 
to-do to bring a glimpse of Christmas and good cheer 
into the sordid lives of the very poor children of our 
slums. The Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Sheriffs 
and Miss Treloar, opened the Christmas tree party and 
exhibition on Tuesday afternoon at the Portman Rooms, 
Baker-street, in a few happy phrases. He spoke in 
sympathetic terms of the poor little slum children, of 
the happiness in store for them, and of the joy with 
which they would receive these gifts of the more 
fortunate children of this great city. There was a 
perfect forest of trees, all laden with toys, sweetmeats, 
books, and garments, and these are to be distributed 
without any denominational distinctions. The Bishop 
of London, the Archbishop of Westminster, the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic Bishops of Southwark, 
and the Presidents of the Wesleyan, Congregational, 
and Baptist Unions have all recommended Mission 
centres. Twenty thousand toys were received for the 
trees, so that a goodly number of poor children are 
sure of some small gift. Hospitals, orphanages, and 
similar institutions arealways remembered at Christmas, 
but these poor little outsiders are apt to be overlooked. 





THE competition on the best plan for the afforesta- 
tion of the waste lands of the United Kingdom pro- 
duced some excellent essays, and considerable difficulty 
has been experienced in making the awards. The suc- 
cessful competitors are: 1st, Mr. Alexander Philip, 
Edinburgh; 2nd, Mr. F. H. Osmond-Smith, Southsea ; 
3rd, Mr. W. E. Frith, Preesgweene, nr. Chirk ; and 4th, 
Mr. J. McCulloch. The successful essays, to which Pro- 
fessor Somerville has kindly consented to write an 
introduction, will be published in a special agricultural 
number which we intend to issue on January 12. 
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PEACE AND GOODWILL. 


O war or battle’s sound is heard the world 
around, It is a Christmas of international 
peace and goodwill. Let us hope that these blessings 
will be increased, strengthened, and multiplied in the 
coming year; and may ‘‘the truce of God,” which 
used to be proclaimed for a few days at a time by the 
medizval Church to give the knights of the Dark Ages 
an occasional respite from their only trade, will ere 
long be ratified by a league of peace and sanctioned 
by a solemn assembly of the nations. The gloomy 
misanthrope may point a boding finger at the 
huge armaments, war debts, and crushing taxes that 
oppress most of the civilised nations. We prefer 
to regard these things as signs of hope, for financial 
distress has often been the signal for political reform. 
Are not the German people learning from hunger a 
lesson of more value than all their philosophers and 
generals have taught them? Economic necessity is 
often the mother of constitutional invention. 

We are very far from regarding changes of elec- 
toral machinery as the be-all and end-all of national 
politics. Those who call themselves Liberals, and yet 
in pursuit of such aims would destroy a Government, 
to which we look for the advancement of the causes 
of international peace and social justice by wise 
acts of diplomacy and administration, have lost all 
sense of perspective. Yet in a wide sense it is true 
that the progress of the civilised world, resting as it 
mainly does upon the gradual effacement of war and of 
the preparations for war, which now absorb so much 
wealth, invention, and labour, depends very largely 
upon the supersession of autocracy and bureaucracy by 
representative or Republican institutions. 

Most assuredly international relations cannot be 
On a really satisfactory basis so long as the creatures of 
a Czar or a Kaiser negotiate on equal terms with the 
accredited representatives of Parliamentary Govern- 
ments. From this point of view a year which has seen 
the assembling of the Duma and the revolt of the German 
Reichstag, the re-establishment of a strenuous Liberal- 
ism in England, the disestablishment of Clericalism 
in France and the commencement of administrative 
reforms in China is ayear of hopeful promise. There 
is every reason for thinking that, with Great Britain, 
the United States, France, Italy, and many of the 
smaller nations ready to lead in the right direction, the 
Hague Conference of 1907 will not separate without 
having achieved an international understanding upon 
many subjects of vital importance to the world. To 
check the ruinous rivalry of armaments, to promote 
recourse to arbitration, to improve the machinery both 
for preventing the outbreak of war and for extinguishing 
the conflagration, to improve and elucidate international 
law, more especially by an international definition of 
contraband, by the better constitution of prize courts 
and by safeguarding private property against depreda- 
tion and destruction—these are objects worthy of the 
most anxious deliberation by all statesmen and 
publicists. They concern the moral and material im- 
provement not merely of one nation but of all the 
nations in the world. In the light of such splendid 
possibilities the most important successes of party and 
the most valuable domestic reforms seem to fade into 
insignificance. The projects and dreams of Sully and 








Penn, of the good Abbé de St. Pierre, of Franklin and 
Bentham, of Kant and Cobden are no longer to be dis- 
missed as speculative absurdities beyond the hope and 
scope of practical politics. The nations have been 
drawing nearer to one another and they expect to see 
their mutual understandings reflected in the mirror of 
international conventions. 





AUSTRO-RUSSIAN POLICY IN 
MACEDONIA. 


ORD RIPON’S reference to further reforms in 
Macedonia at the Guildhall, and a similar hint 
let fall by Sir Edward Grey in reply to a question in 
the House of Commons, are signs of a welcome 
renewal of English activity, and appear to have very 
speedily produced at Vienna a result which the cynical 
observer—and in this case every observer must needs 
be cynical—might have prophesied with mathematical 
accuracy. In 1903 Lord Lansdowne proposed to 
Austria and Russia the appointment of a Euro- 
pean Governor-General; he was met by the 
reply that the gendarme was the real problem 
and the Miirzsteg programme the real solution. 
In 1905 he again proposed European control in 
another form, to be told once more that he was wrong 
and that the lack of money was the root of allevil. So 
European control was ‘‘ dished” again by an Austro- 
Russian counter proposal, namely financial advisers. 
And now, when we point out that in spite of the 
blessings of the Miirzsteg scheme and the Financial 
Commission there is still something rotten in the State 
of Macedonia, and suggest that after all another plan 
may be worth a trial, what more natural than to pro- 
duce the unjust judge as the hitherto undiscovered 
villain? British statesmanship, if captious, has always 
been accommodating. Why not play the old card a 
third time? Accordingly, Austria’s new Foreign 
Minister has taken up his predecessor’s game and 
come forward with a proposal for judicial reform in 
Macedonia. 

‘‘Europe’s” reforms have hitherto proved so 
illusory that some apology is due for even looking at 
this judicial proposal at all. If there is one thing the 
Turk has promised more often than another and more 
obstinately withheld, it is equality between Christian 
and Moslem before the laws. Any adequate reform in 
the existing practice would be a violation of the whole 
spirit of his religion, and he will naturally resist it to 
the utmost. The financial proposals of 1905 were 
made at the beginning of the year ; they were accepted 
in an emasculated form at Christmas after a naval 
demonstration. It is safe to say that the pitiable 
exhibition of vacillation by the Powers on that 
occasion has shorn international demonstrations of 
more than half their terrors; but granting the most 
favourable auspices, it is possible that at the end of 
twelve months, and after a fresh display of force, 
Austria’s brilliant efforts might result in the depositing 
in Macedonia of further lumber in the shape of a judi- 
cial commission possessing no positive quality except 
asalary. They say the House of Lords has not been 
told that there was a General Election last January 
and that there are dales in Yorkshire where they have 
never heard of the Reformation. And one can imagine 
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the pained surprise of Vienna bureaucrats in fifteen 
months’ time, just when the judicial advisers are ready 
to proceed to their ‘‘ posts,” on being told that the 
Macedonian Question was drowned in blood some six 
months previously—for war threatens in the Balkans. 

It is not likely that the Foreign Office will much 
longer tolerate what it has borne so patiently in the 
past. Austria no longer carries her partner with her, 
and the Novoe Vremya makes no secret of its disappoint- 
ment with the meagreness of Baron Aerenthal’s pro- 
yramme, saying in effect that M. Isvolsky is quite pre- 
pared for something more real. Sir Edward Grey is 
therefore in a position to discount the Austrian move, 
and we have every confidence that our Government 
will energetically press upon the Powers its own 
proposals, which will presumably follow the lines of 
Lord Lansdowne’s dispatch of January, 1905. With 
Russia, France, and Italy in line German opposition 
should not be insurmountable. 





THE MOTOR PERIL. 


Ieee were the outcries raised when the hoot of the 
motor was first heard in the land. Country and 
town conspired to condemn this new engine of destruction ; 
the Press was greatly perturbed, and became at times posi- 
tively violent ; squires and farmers, at their parish meet- 
ings, joined the townsfolk in denunciation; stern magis- 
trates thundered from their local heights, and vied with 
each other in exacting “ exemplary penalties,” proclaiming 
their determination to put a speedy end to the nuisance. 
The offending vehicle was declared to be a Juggernaut— 
a danger to life and limb. It was abhorrent to every 
sense—unlovely to the sight, distressing to the ear, it left 
in its trail a noisome stench, while upraised dust choked 
the mouths and nostrils of the lieges, whitening their 
hedgerows and desolating their gardens. The peace of 
suburbia was destroyed, its glory for ever departed; the 
most “ desirable residences” were being vacated, and re- 
spectable old gentlemen were driven to discharge, in 
frenzy, firearms at the truculent monster. 

The work of destruction proceeds as merrily as of 
yore; old men and maidens, dogs and young children are 
still done to death in our highways and by-ways; the 
nimblest man moves in peril of his life. It is safer to walk on 

. the six-footway of a railway than on a country road. But 
all this is now “ inevitable” and “ accidental”; breaches 
of the law are venial or “technical,” and no one is to 
blame except perhaps the unhappy victims who would not 
get out of the way. It is true that the House of Lords 
has recently vindicated the right of the halt and the blind 
to a solatium in the form of damages when they fail to 
elude the reckless chauffeur; but the war drum throbs no 
longer; the battle flags are furl’d. The squire has “ put 
down” a carriage or two, and drives up to the parish 
meeting ina smart Daimler or Lanchester; the outer doors 

of the justice room are blocked by the cars of the magis- 

tracy, who in dulcet tones impose mitigated penalties on 
offending millionaires. Peers, statesmen, and officers of 
high rank—nay, even judicial authorities—habitually dis- 
regard the law, while county councillors and county 
officials career through their districts in costly cars bought 
out of the rates and driven by chauffeurs engaged at 
public charges. Gentlemen of the Press—greatly mollified 

—write in glowing phrases of the glorious rush through the 

bracing air, and make humorous allusion to the quite un 





lawful velocity with which the shapely car sped along its 
course. They dwell, too, with much unction, on the 
creation and development of a new industry and its many 
ramifications, affording employment for the masses and a 
convenient outlet for the capital of the classes. But, after 
all, those who use the motor, or benefit from its use, com- 
pose but a small mixority of the community, and must, 
sooner or later, be compelled by their long-suffering vic- 
tims to obey regulations framed in the interests of public 
safety. We are for ever being told that the automobile 
has “come to stay.” So it has, but on what conditions 
will its existence be tolerated ? Nitro-glycerine came to 
stay long ago; but those who manufacture or use it are 
subject to stringent regulations rigidly enforced by public 
officials. We fully recognise the nature and extent of the 
difficulties inherent to the problem, but they are difficulties 
that must be promptly met and surmounted. The pro- 
vision of a single speed limit has proved wholly ineffective, 
and even a well-adjusted system of speed limits, varying 
according to the different circumstances, would probably 
be found to be insufficient. 

When Frederick the Great observed that many causes 
in his Courts were unduly prolonged to the great hurt of 
the suitors he decreed that every cause should be stayed 
automatically at the end of twelve months from its com- 
mencement. The lawyers, accordingly. contrived that the 
simplest and most trifling case should drag along for a 
year under the pretext that the King regarded that period 
of time as the reasonable length of a suit. A similar re- 
sult has followed from the speed limit prescril-d by the 
Act of 1903. Owners of cars and, to some extent, the 
general public, seem to suppose that if a rate of twenty 
miles an hour be not exceeded drivers may make havoc 
of the highway; but we look with confidence to the pre- 
sent Parliament to put a speedy end to a condition of 
affairs which has long been intolerable. 





LOOKING CHRISTMAS IN THE FACE, 


HE Dickens Christmas has gone to the Deuce. 

Dickens probably did as much for the humanity 
of his time as most men, and certainly did more for 
Christmas than any man living or dead. Yet the 
Christmas he created has been allowed to become 
moribund. Its days are numbered, and the numbers 
are only the Christmas numbers. The ghost of his 
Christmas stalks through their pages. Here is its one 
and only relic, 

Everybody bewails its loss, or pretends to. The 
items of the old-fashioned or Dickens Christmas are 
lovingly recalled—the ice and snow outside, the jollity 
within, the roast beef, pudding, pasties, punch, the 
kisses in corners. If they are not all gone, they are no 
longer appreciated as Dickens would have had us 
appreciate them. 

Life, however, has its consolations, and so has the 
modern Christmas. It is said that a green Christmas 
brings a full churchyard, so there is comfort in remem- 
bering that many seasonable festivities are a frost. 

Times are changed for the harder, but we still see 
people studying the shop windows. In the olden days, 
however, they used to be wondering what they could 
buy—now they are wondering what they can sell. 

The cupidity of the Christmas-box hunter passeth 
understanding, and many are the humorously desperate 
shifts adopted to avoid him. Thus it is the mode to 
spend Christmas out of town. A good many people 
do it to avoid spending more than Christmas at home 
But the Dickeus Christmas—we are forgetting. 
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Thanks to the vegetarian zealot, the roast beef of 
Old England has got curiously mixed up with the 
fleshpots of Egypt. Yet we still eat it on Christmas 
Day, and flatter ourselves that we are doing the right 
thing—especially those of us who cannot afford turkey. 

Pudding we still retain, or hope to. The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating. The reproof of the 
Christmas pudding is in the over-eating. Pasties are 
now more commonly used in terms of the human com- 
plexion. Punch—out of print—is held neither witty 
nor wise. 

The kisses in corners have been threatened by the 
modern commercial spirit. During the past year there 
has been something very much like an attempt to 
— corners in kisses ; happily it was confined to 

aris. 

_ The mince-pie—which we almost forgot—is that 
which comes before the feast of raisins and after the 
fillet of sole. In this respect it resembles a good many 
other items in the Christmas dinner. 

Holly and mistletoe are still seen sometimes when 
the colour scheme allows of it. Thus we have the 
symbols as of yore. What, then, have we lost of 
the Dickens Christmas? We have good things to eat 
and drink. What are we crying about ? 

We have altered some things, but we have lost 
nothing, except the faculty of looking Christmas in the 
face. We say that it disorganises business when we 
mean that it brings a welcome break in the middle of 
six months of dreary winter. We complain that the 
train service is unpunctual when we are really only 
too thankful for leisure to travel under any circum- 
stances whatever. We say that the holiday is a period 
of extravagance in every department of life ; when we 
know that without it the springs of human pity and 
— generosity would be in serious risk of running 

ry. 

We only insult our own intelligence when we 

affirm that Christmas is out of date. The Dickens 
Christmas may be. Other times, other manners, other 
digestions. But while we can keep the larger human 
qualities we can keep Christmas. 
_ Hypocrisy has been charged to us about the keep- 
ing of Christmas. It is not the hypocrisy of keeping it 
that we are guilty of, but that of pretending we don’t care 
to do so, or have not time. There is a strong tendency 
to speak of Christmas festivities as if one was ashamed 
ofthem. Itis our way of trying to hide the fact that 
we cherish them. Once more, let us look Christmas 
in the face! 

Let us go with Messrs. Pickwick, Winkle, and 
Tupman to Mr. Wardle’s at Dingley Dell by stage 
coach, or, for greater comfort may be, by the Great 
North—it doesn’t matter which—or stay at home. But 
whatever we do, let us be honest about our motive for 
doing it. 

That is looking Christmas in the face. 

F. J. M. 





ANOTHER PRODIGAL, 


" kK me, then.” 

The Man, evidently a labourer tramping to find 
work, spoke so to a rough-coated black and tan dog of the 
lurcher type, that was walking beside him. As they 
went on down the rough, long hill to Salterport, the dog 
appeared more graceful, more intelligent, altogether less 
ammal, than his master. Yet the Man also had the pic- 
turesque quality of a living being in harmony with its 
surroundings. The mud on his trousers seemed hardly 
out of place. His corduroy garments, split here and 
there, had become earthy in colour; his discoloured scarf 
was riding up his throat; his shirt for want of buttons 
gaped open over a hairy chest; and, as visible property, 
he carried an old greenish-black jacket slung over his 
shoulder, and some smaller things tied up in a red hand- 





kerchief spangled with what once upon a time were white 
stars. He reminded one of those sculptured figures which 
scarcely emerge from the rough-hewn marble; only in his 
case the marble was like the soil of the fields roundabout. 

Except to pick blackberries from the high tangled 
hedge, his clumsy tramp was uninterrupted. When he 
stopped the dog would go on a few yards and stop too. 
In the way the dog looked round and waited there was 
something very forbearing, strangely significant. 

At a turn in the road they were able to see below them 
the narrow green valley, made hazy by the creeping smoke 
from Salterport village, the cornfields and pastures of the 
heather-capped hills, and the rippled waters of the Eng- 
lish Channel. Little white houses were dotted amonr the 
trees near the sea. The sun shone on a window as if a 
star was resting on earth. A dog’s barking and a slight 
murmur uprose. 

The Man walked on, merely turning his face towards 
the village. He ceased, however, his frequent calls to 
the dog. What he thought, if he did think, there is no 
telling. Neither sadness, nor joy, nor any other emotion 
was reflected on his face. The hills were more expres- 
sive. But as he ]umbered down the last part of the hill, 
his pace was so much faster that his hob-nails rattled on 
the flints. 

* . * ” 7 

About two hours afterwards, a small group of fisher- 
men stood where the Shore Road merges into the beach. 

“ Here’s a Weary Willie, an’ no mistake,” said one. 

The Man, his dog beside him, was lurching out of a 
public bar the other side of the road. He made, in as 
straight a line as possible, for the little group. One or 
two moved off, but not out of hearing. 

He stumbled up to a tall, bearded fisherman and 
poked him in the chest. 

“Yer. D’jou know I?” 

“Can't say as I do.” 

He went on to a second, whom he likewise poked 
familiarly in the chest. 

“Yer. D’jou know I?” 

“No. I don’.” 

The second fisherman had flinched and moved back 
distrustfully. Therefore the Man returned to the former. 

Among the fishermen—his loose, torn, dirty vellow 
corduroys by the side of their muscular forms clad ii 
tight jerseys and navy-blue—he looked a poor figure. But 
some change had come over his face. Perhaps the drink, 
which has its use not only in bareing the inner man to the 
world and in showing sepulchres unwhited, but, sometimes, 
in resuscitating for an hour the finer thoughts of a man, 
so long and so far tramp'ed beneath as to be totally 
forgotten—perhaps the drink had done that same 
treacherous service for him. His skin was no less thick, 
his beard no less scrubby ; but now his eyes, deeply crows- 
fcoted, shone fervently, as if they had never been dull and 
lifeless, mere instruments for seeing the way, as if they 
had been used to look afar, not merely beneath his feet. 
Like a man who had never sold but little less than the 
whole of himself for bread, he glanced around, free-eyed. 
Drunk—re-possessed by a hope, maybe of his boyhood, 
he looked more of a man than when he was sober. 

Again he poked tke tall fisherman in the chest, and 
asked with a tone of cajolery in his voice: “Yer, you 
knows I now, don’ ’ee?” 

“c No.” 

“You ’member Mrs. Fricker?” 

“ Yes.” 

“As used to sell winkles on the beach an’ mend 
nets?” 

“ Ves.” 

“ Well. 

“No.” 

“Well. 

“ Oh.” 

“Yer. D’jou know I now?” 

“Yes, I knows ’ee.” 

“Well, will ’ee sell I yer fish?” 

“i  —— 


She never cheated nobody, did she ?” 


She was my mother.” 
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“Look yer. You ’member my mother ?” 

“ I’ve a-told "oe* 

“She was straight, 
nobody, did ‘er ?” 

“No, she didn’.” 

“T be her son. 
catches ?” 

Me Us knows who to sell ’em to now—when we got 
any. 

“You won't?” 

“ No.” 

“Yer”—each time he said yer he accompanied it 
with a dig in the fisherman’s chest—“ Yer! You ’member 
my mother, Mrs. Fricker, as was?” 


wasn’ ’er? She _ never did 


Will ’ee sel] I yer fish, what you 


“Yes, yes.” 
“ An’ you won't sell I yer fish?” 
“No. Us won't.” 


He turned unsteadily to the dog, put his jacket on 
the ground, and said: “Lay down.” At once the dog 
laid his head and forepaws on the jacket. His master 
and he watched one another. 

* - * * ~ 

“Ts that right, what he says?” a bystander inquired 
of the fishermen. 

“Oh, yes. That be right enough. 
‘en so soon as he said who he was.” 

“The dog seems obedient. Is it his own, do you 
think? I saw him go to a butcher's in the village and 
buy it a pound of beefsteak—good meat. He out it up 
with his jack-knife and threw it to the dog.” 


“Did he? Beefsteak, aye!” 
* 


* * 


I recognised 


* 7 
Once more the tall fisherman was poked in the 
chest. 
“Ver. You knows I now, don’ ’ee?” 
“Yes, I know.” 
“ An’ you knowed my mother?” 
“ Yes.” 
“Yer. Will ’ee sell I yer fish?” 
“No!” shouted the fisherman. 
“Yer won't sell I yer fish ?” 
“No,” said the fisherman quite gently. 
* 


* - * * 


The man waited a moment, hesitating. Then he 
called the dog from his jacket: “ Yer. Come yer, then !” 
_ The dog drew near him. He dropped his bundle, 
which someone picked up and handed him, together 
with the jacket, as if it were time for him to take the 
hint, and move on. 

“Kiss me, then,” he said to the dog, which there- 
upon jumped up and licked his face. 

“Yer,” he asked again, “ You knows I?” 

“Us knows ’ee.” 

“Well, will ’ee buy my dog?” 

“ But us don’ want ’en.” 

“Er ain’ no good, ’a’n’t got no blood in ’en, no 
pedeegree ; but ’ee’s so good a dog as ever you see'd. 
Will ’ee buy ’en? Now!” 

a“ No.” 

He stopped speaking and looked up the road which 
runs out of Salterport. He could hardly stand without 
stepping forward and backward and sideways. For the 
last time he poked the fisherman in the chest. 

“Ver. You did know I, didn’ ’ee ?” 

“Yes, yes, I knowed ’ee.” 

He shouldered kis bundle. “Yer, come on!” he 
called to the dog. 

* * 


* * * 

He stumbled up the hill to westward. The dog ran 
beside licking his hand. In a few moments they were 
both gone out of sight. 

“What could us do wi’ a dog?” asked a fisherman. 
Nobody replied, and they all remained silent, looking out 
to sea. 


Perhaps they felt a little guilty of something or 
et. 


oth 


STEPHEN REYNOLDs. 
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PERSONS AND POLITICS. 


By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, Wednesday. 
WRITE in ignorance of the final decision on the 
Education Bill. The information late on Tuesday 
night wasthat the Tory Party at Mr. Balfour's instigation 
were prepared to commit the incredible folly of rejecting 
the Bill, with all the modifications attached to it by 
Lord Crewe and Mr. Birrell. In other words, the 
Church and its political ally were prepared to cancel a 
settlement under which the Church gets a million a year 
for the rent of its schools and the services of thousands 
of national teachers for the exposition of its creed, 
coupled with a national guarantee of the permanence 
of the denominational system and free repairs for its 
Sunday schools. I need not say that no country 
in the world has offered such terms to a Church, 
only national in name, at the hands of a Liberal Party. 
When one thinks of such a proposition, and the 
circumstances attending it, when one remembers the 
moderation of tone and attitude which the Govern- 
ment and its party have consistently adopted, and when 
one looks abroad, at France, America, the Colonial 
situation in the schools, one can only hold up hands in 
amazement at the presumption of a section which is not 
the winning factor in any great modern State. 


* * * * * 


Yet I suppose we must not altogether blame the 
Church, or at all events its chief officer. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was not happy on his earlier 
intervention in the House of Lords. But since he 
practically accepted the compromise on the problem of 
the teacher, under which the assistant teacher in 
urban and large semi-urban schools was to be allowed 
to give the denominational instruction, he has been 
a sincere, though ineffective, factor in the cause of 
peace. Under the circumstances he was bound to act 
this part. But he behaved with candour and honour, 
and with all the strength that a sick man can summon 
to an emergency in which he found himself estranged 
from the aggressive elements in his own party. His 
shrewd objective mind saw the immense advan- 
tages of such a compromise, where the half- 
mystical, half-intolerant spirit of the forward school 
of Churchmen has been blind to them. His behaviour 
has been in marked contrast to that of the secular 
statesman who will have been responsible for the rejec- 
tion of the bill, if rejection there is to be. 


* & & * + 


I don’t say that Mr. Balfour is the only governor 
of the situation. There have been peers who are 
not generally attached to his leadership, but who 
have made no secret of their desire to defeat the 
bill not so much on purely educational grounds 
as because they declined to surrender the power 
of veto so early in the history of a Liberal 
Government. This purely political calculation has 
entered freely into Mr. Balfour’s strategy, and he 
has pursued it with daring indifference to the Primate’s 
moderate view of the Church’s needs. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, have had to do with people who never 
meant to ‘settle on terms that did not secure an end 
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which was also political—namely, the humiliation of 
the Liberal Party and the withdrawal of Nonconformist 
support. That would have been valuable booty. 
Failing it, Mr. Balfour has practically vetoed a settle- 
ment, indifferent to all the social and moral conse- 
quences attendant on failure. To such considerations 
he is by nature callous, and his critical powers, his 
real intellectual asset, spur him on to an enterprise in 
which he has succeeded because no personality of 
equal stubborness has heen opposed to him. If I 
am not mistaken, he has braved high influences for 
peace, interposed from outside the ordinary party 
sphere, and has acted without warm co-operation from 
the general body of his followers. For this rashness 
he will suffer; and, indeed, his leadership is already 
doomed to failure, even if it retains a nominal life. 


* a * * * 


Meanwhile, Lord Milner’s bid for the future 
leadership of the Protectionist section can hardly 
escape notice. Mr. Chamberlain’s successor, if successor 
he is to be, is a man of very different type from Mr, 
Balfour, but I think he shares his essential incapacity 
to realise the broader aspects of our national life 
Never a truly sympathetic temperament, the Milner 
of to-day is far removed from the not ungra- 
cious though self-centred figure that attracted 
young men of talent and Liberal ideas in the 
Oxford of thirty years ago. I disbelieve in his power 
to revive middle-class Toryism or the fast-dying cause 
of Tory democracy. He is not politician enough ; he 
wants flexibility and knowledge of average human 
nature. Hecan speak witha certain power of loose but 
fairly impressive phrasing, and he has what Mr. Balfour 
has not, a theory of politics and a mind which is some- 
thing more than an attractive medium for the receptio 
of sceptical ideas. But the world is not going his way, 
even the colonial world. That is Protectionist, but not 
Imperialist, save on terms which no home Government 
could accept and keep the British electorate. However, 
here is Lord Milner with his offer to lead the Chamber- 
lainites in the path of Protection, Conscription, Im- 
perialism, sham Socialism—a thoroughly Germanised 
conception of politics, crudely applied to a national 
problem entirely different from that of the German 
Empire. That is like Lord Milner. For his mind has 
no power of actively realising and applying its harsh 
and formal theories. Withhimand Mr. Balfour as the 
twin guiding stars of Toryism, we need have no fear for 
the persistence of Liberal and Radical ideas. 


Yet it would not be wise to contemplate the inner 
situation of the Liberal Party and the Liberal Govern- 
ment with complete satisfaction. The Session has 
been a full and a fortunate one. The party has com- 
municated its activities, its sincerity and honesty of 
purpose, to a Government inferior to it in driving 
power, but ready to interpret the spirit of 
the hour. But the rapport has not been com- 
plete. Errors that might have been very serious 
have been committed. The Chinese incubus was 
all but fastened on the neck of South Africa, when the 
disastrous blunder was made of permitting the execu- 
tion of the 16,000 new permits. Mr. Churchill’s re- 
markable political genius has just saved the Colonial 





department ; without him and the Prime Minister ruin 
might have befallen the cause of freedom and good 
government in South Africa. Astrange,an unaccount- 
able mistake was made over the Trades Disputes Bill, 
made nugatory by the wonderful luck of the Govern- 
ment andthe extreme coolness and tactical resource of its 
leader. But luck does not last and ought not to last. The 
Government, with all its good qualities, is not yet a true 
modern organism. It has a deficient intelligence depart- 
ment. It is rather happy-go-lucky, meeting its problems 
as they arise without adequate preparation. It often 
leaves its Press uninstructed and ill-informed; the necess- 
ity of democratising the magisterial bench has been sadly 
under-estimated ; and it is not quite young or enter- 
prising enough for its work. I say all these things in 
full consciousness of the fact that it is by far the best 
Government that England has had since the Adminis- 
tration of 1868, and that the good personal relation- 
ships of its members have been preserved with singular 
success. But many of its friends hope that its weak 
points will be corrected, and that its system will be 
renewed with fresh blood before it meets its very 
difficult task next year. 


* * * * + 


One defect strikes all observers, and that is the 
revival of the precise fault which we all charged 
against Mr.Balfour during the long years of his leader- 
ship of the House of Commons. I mean inadequate 
attendance on the Treasury Bench. Departmental 
work gets more exacting in these complicated days. 
But it should not lead to the neglect of Parliament, 
where, after all, the central life of politics, and of the 
Liberal Party, resides. Debate is not organised as it 
should be, and if the Opposition were stronger—and it 
will strengthen as time goes on—the Ministerial 
deficiencies would appear. The majority is very 
large and composite ; sensitive to neglect, as all 
politicians are, and becoming more experienced, 
and therefore more able to note the weak points 
of its chiefs. The Ministry is still popular and 
trusted, and the Prime Minister’s humanity of tempera 
ment and remarkable instinct for the wise government 
of men serve it in admirable stead. But the Parliamen- 
tary situation is sometimes a little disorganised, and 
the Prime Minister's colleagues do not all imitate his 
thoughtfulness. In the Education Bill the Party has 
been somewhat bewildered by conflicting and changing 
tactics, and for the first three months of the Session 
the Chinese question was a trial to party loyalty. The 
general result of the Session is a large and most credit- 
able success ; some of its incidents are not without 
warning. 


It was stated by Mr. H. W. Wilson in the 
December number of the National Review that it was 
expected that the new German battleships would all 
be in hand by the fifteenth of this month. Mr. Arnold 
White, who is at least as keen as Mr. Wilson in the 
matter of a strong navy, informs me that after careful 
inquiry he finds there is no foundation whatever for 
this statement. None of the German ships have been 
put in hand. Thus the basis of the argument of the 


National Review is largely valueless—a very important 
fact. 
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GARDENING. 
FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS. 
(Continued.) 


IN late February and early March Rhododendron Przecox 
brings a bright note of colour with its mass of beautiful 
pinkish mauve blossoms; as it blooms so early this shrub 
should be given a sheltered spot, lest the frosts should 
spoil its flowers. The Cornus Mas., introduced as long ago 
as 1596, another of the few shrubs which bloom early 
in the year, should be widely grown ; its long slender sprays 
are frequently covered with yellow flowers in February. — 

The beautiful Magnolia Stellata is rapidly gaining a 
well-deserved popularity ; it is of bush-like growth, and in 
late March or early April is a most conspicuous object, a 
sheet of snow-white bloom. The individual flower is com- 
posed of numerous narrow petals, about two inches in 
length ; it gives the impression of being semi-double, and 
somewhat resembles the double white Colchicum. Like 
the Rhododendron Przecox, Magnolia Stellata should be 
planted in a sheltered place, that the flowers may not be 
injured by frost. Magnolia Conspicua, a grand shrub, 
also frequently blooms in March; this and its later-flower- 
ing variety Soulangeona should both be grown. 

Of the flowering trees which have been introduced in 
recent years, none can excel and few can rival in beautv 
the Prunus Cerasus, Pseudo Cerasus Wateretei. A speci- 
men of this tree should be in every garden. It is quite 
hardy, will flourish in suburban gardens, and would, we 
imagine, thrive wherever the cherry grows; but it should 
be given a favoured spot, exposed to the sun and sheltered 
from violent winds, which would tear its delicate blossoms 
to pieces. The individual flowers are about the size of an 
Aimée Vibert rose, but with larger, looser petals, white. 
tinted delicate pink, sometimes a purplish pink, produced 
in clusters on stems about two inches in length, and the 
tree is so floriferous that every branch is a mass of nen- 
dant blossom. To stand under a well-grown tree and look 
up through the cloud of bloom to a pale blue sky is to 
experience one of those thrills of absolute enjoyment which 
a vision of perfect beautv alone gives. 

The beautiful Snowy Mesnilus, Amelanchier Canadensis, 
although introduced more than 1s0 years ago, is still much 
too rarely seen. It is a dainty little tree, covered in late 
March and early April with a profusion of narrow-petalled. 
snow-white bloom, and in the autumn the foliage dies off 
in beautiful shades of gold and copper. 

But we can, in the limited space available, do little 
more than indicate a few of the most beautiful amongst 
the host of beautiful flowering trees and shrubs now avail- 
able for the ornamentation of our gardens. For a more 
detailed description of the plants named or for information 
as to their cultural requirements we must refer our readers 
to the valuable work by E. T. Cook, Trees and Shrubs 
for English Gardens; it contains numerous illustrations 
from admirable photographs—or the very useful little book, 
Hardy Ornamental Flowering Trees and Shrubs, by A. D. 
Webster, published by the Gardening World. The Con- 
cise Handbook of Garden Shrubs, by Gwyn Lewis, published 
by Methuen, will also be found a useful little book. 

Those who live in the neighbourhood of any of the 
large nurseries which make a speciality of ornamental 
shrubs, or of that gardener’s paradise, Kew, should visit 
these gardens as frequently as possible—every fortnight 
would not be too often—-making a note of shrubs which 
they would wish to have. They should then consider their 
own ground carefully, and decide where isolated specimens 
or groups of the plants selected would look well, placing 
on the spot chosen a stake bearing the name of the shrub 
to be planted there. On the question of arrangement we 
cannot enter here. We would only remind our readers 
that while a flowering tree has the advantage of presenting 
a large surface of bloom during the flowering season, if 
its foliage is insignificant it will add little during a large 
part of the year to the beauty of the spot where it stands ; 
therefore such a tree when planted in a border should have 
in its near neighbourhood trees or shrubs of permanent 
beauty of foliage. Again, where the foliage presents 
various beautiful colours in the autumn—purple, scarlet, 
yellow, or bronze—or the plants are richly buried, these 
should be placed in juxtaposition with other subjects with 
which they will contrast most effectively. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE EDUCATION BILL.—WHO STANDS TO LOSF? 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


Sir,—The House of Commons has rejected the other 
House’s amendments by an overwhelming majority. It is 
not impossible that the House of Lords may in turn refuse 
further parley. Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne agree 
that a fight between the two Houses is inevitable and that 
the Education Bill offers them the most favourable issue. 
The chances of compromise lie with the bishops, who would 
probably far rather put up with sacrilege and confiscation 
than with justice. 

It is worth while trying to cast up the pros and cons, as 
they appear to a Liberal who puts education before party. 

If the bill is carried, substantially, as it has left the 
Commons, it goes some way to establishing public control 
and freeing teachers from tests. In the hands of a strong 
public authority, real control and freedom might ensue. 
On the other hand, the discussion in the House of Lords 
has made it clear how fatally easily it lends itself to amend- 
ment. Whenever a change of parties comes, a mere stroke 
of the pen will extend Clause III. to all schools, and reduce 
four-fifths to a mere majority—or even less. Clause III. 
admits that “ facilities” are practicable ; Clause IV. seems 
to admit that the State can select teachers according to the 
sectarian demands of parents. We are still in doubt, after 
Mr. Birrell’s two further speeches, whether he intends to 
allow religious tests under Clause IV. They will come, 
whether he wishes it or not; and another Government will 
inevitably and irresistibly extend his exceptions till the rule 
vanishes. Thus, if we lose the present bill, in spite of Non- 
conformist grievances, there is small cause for tears. 

On the other hand, if the bill is rejected, the position 
of the bishops and their friends is parlous. For ten years 
at least the law has been disregarded in their favour. 
Teachers and children have been openly sacrificed to the 
financial needs of the Church. If the building rules were 
strictly enforced for a couple of years, three-quarters of 
the present voluntary schools must be closed or rebuilt. 

But the cost! Voluntary managers could not rebuild 
them ; county councils could not face the outcry. 

The cost need scarcely exceed the annual million which 
this bill offers to pay. Instead of being spent in rent, it 
would go in rebuilding. If every voluntary school were 
closed and rebuilt at the public cost, the Government could 
with that million find three-quarters of the cost out of the 
Imperial exchequer. Possibly another quarter million might 
be extracted from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. I do 
not think hat it would be necessary. 

Meanwhile the country would at last have schools of its 
own, and the children and teachers would have the space 
and light, the buildings, and the playgrounds which are 
their own. 

When the Government three years hence again felt 
itself equal to the strain of an education conflict, the diffi- 
culties would have vanished.—Yours, etc.. 

G. L. BRUCE. 

Loughton, 

December 13, 1906. 


THE LORDS’ VETO: A NEW IDFA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


S1r,—When, in 1895, I had the honour of standing for 
the Skipton Division, I tried to keep prominently before 
the electors that the real question before them was the 
relationship between the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords, and the question in which of these two the 
supreme power in the State was to rest. As a_ possible 
representative, I claimed such supremacy for the repre- 
sentative chamber, and advocated Lord Rosebery’s policy 
of a constitutional settlement of this vital problem. 

But, though advocating the removal of the Lords or 
of their veto from the path of democracy, I confess that 
I saw no constitutional way of effecting that removal. 
Nor do I now. For let the House of Commons pass, even 
unanimously, a vote to restrict or abolish the power of 
the Lords, it is constitutionally powerless to do so. The 
House of Lords would be within its rights in rejecting any 
such measure that the House of Commons might send 
to it, and small blame to them if they refused to abate 
one jot of the power to which the law entitles them. It 
is a constitutional impossibility to touch the political privi- 
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lege of the House of Lords. They are more absolutist 
than ever a king was, and the tyranny of a single prince 
has simply been transferred to a body of several hundreds. 
It may not be exercised in normal times, but in the last 
resort it is there. 

As long as this is so, Liberalism and democracy have 
no real existence in England, and politics are a mere 
idleness. A way out must be found, and a way that is 
within the terms of our Constitution. To find this way 
is the political puzzle of our time. ‘ 

In default of any better solution I venture to submit 
one that has occurred to myself. 

The only loophole of escape lies in the admitted ina- 
bility of the Lords to thwart or veto the financial measures 
of the Commons. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is free 
in his choice of taxation; he may levy taxes where he 
pleases, in the old or in new directions. Many new 
directions are annually suggested to him. But there is 
one that is perfectly novel, and as reasonable as it is 
novel. What could be fairer than the principle that, for 
the tremendous privilege of such political power as attaches 
to every peer in virtue of his ability to outvote in his 
single person many hundred thousands of his fellow- 
countrymen, a man should be asked to pay a special tax 
to the State, which he virtually holds in the palm of his 
hand? The justice of such a tax in the abstract cannot be 
for a moment gainsaid. Its justice is unaffected by its 
novelty ; and, as new Parliaments make new precedents, so 
new crises call for new measures. 

The principle of the justice of such taxation being 
granted, the only remaining question is that of its degree. 
The tax, being imposed for a direct political purpose, it 
would have to be fixed in each case at such a rate as would 
leave the possessor of the veto no cioice between the loss 
of his veto and the loss of his wealth. It would not be his 
peerage but the exercise of his veto that would be so 
taxed. Of course, the scale of taxation for political 
privilege would be graduated; an Archbishop perchance 
having to pay £6,000 a year, where a Bishop might be let 
off with £3,000; and so with other grades in the peerage. 

It may be said that such revolutionary taxation would 
be robbery. Granted; but then all taxation is robbery, 
and it is only a question of more or less, and of the good- 
ness or badness of the object. But, were I Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, special taxation for special privilege would 
only be one side of my scheme. Whilst I would levy such 
a tax on all peers as would make them only too thankful 
to surrender to the State their legislative privileges, I 
should be prepared to carry the transaction further, and 
to make a direct pecuniary compensation to all those 
who willingly parted with their legislative powers, and 
agreed for all political purposes to enter the community of 
Commoners. I fancy there would be not a few to whom 
such a transaction would be far from unwelcome; and 
thus our peers, whilst retaining those social advantages of 
their position which nobody grudges them, would cease to 
exercise those political privileges of which the vast majority 
of the nation would gladly see them deprived.—Yours, etc., 

J. A. FARRER. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 


Sir,—In the intensely interesting struggle between 
Church and State in France it would seem that the battle 
now rages round the law of 1881, regulating public 
meetings. 

But before Liberals can feel perfectly confident in their 
approval of the action of the civil power it seems to me 
that they would require to be sure that the law of 1881 is 
just, and the restrictions which it imposes on the right of 
public meeting are really necessary according to the condi- 
tions of society in France. It may be so; but such a law 
would be considered most oppressive in England; in fact, 
it would not be tolerated for a day. 

A pale imitation of it was one of the most bitterly-re- 
sented parts of the coercion régime in Ireland. 

Would it not be a wise policy to abolish such a law in 
France? I write in the hope of gaining information from 
yourself or your well-informed readers.—Yours, etc., 


Belfast, 
December 18. 





THE LIBERAL POLICY ON THE TEMPERANCE 
QUESTION. 
Vo the Editor of THE SPEAKER, 

Sik,—Mr. Simms, jun., is annoyed that I practically 
ignored the main point of his first letter and defended 
instead Disinterested Management. When a man knock 
you down you are not concerned so much about his good 
qualities as you are about the strength of his fist, and if you 
are wise you proceed to defend yourself. When Mr. Simn 
attempts to knock down Management, naturally those who 
believe in it proceed to defend it. 

However, I am perfectly prepared to oblige Mr. Simms 
and to come to the main point of his letter. In it he 
gives a list of eight reforms upon which Temperance re- 
formers find common ground. Of these, numbers 3, 4, 7, 
and in many cases 5, already obtain in Scotland, and 
although they obtain, Scotland has not become a sober 
country. What Temperance reformers presumably want, 
even those whom Mr. Simms represents, is surely the 
reduction of the consumption of alcohol. Reforms which 
do not bring about this desired result are in reality no re- 
forms at all. What is wanted in Temperance reform 
constructive genius. To secure the play of this genius 
it 1s necessary to eliminate from the trade the element of 
private profit, and Disinterested Management is the one and 
only practical scheme which at this moment would achieve 
this purpose. To put this scheme aside simply because 
the so-called Temperance Party will be disunited if it is 
persisted in is a counsel of folly. The Temperance Party, as 
Mr. Simms understands it, does not represent 10 per cent. 
of the electorate, so that whether it is united or disunited 
is not after all essential to success. His Temperance Party 
has never taken up the question of Management and, 
therefore, cannot possibly be disunited over it. The people 
who are concerned about Management are those who are 
not adherents of the so-called Temperance Party, and as 
they represent a much more important body of public 
opinion, it is surely presumptuous on the part of Mr. Simms 
to ask them not to press for a reform which they desire, 
because, forsooth, the so-called Temperance Party, repre- 
senting 10 per cent. of the electorate, do not desire that 
they should have that reform. Let the cobbler stick to his 
last. By all means let Mr. Simms advocate the pro- 
gramme, the whole programme, and nothing but the pro- 
gramme of the Temperance Party so-called ; but if he is wise 
let him desist from asserting that certain people are 
dividing a party to which they do not belong by supporting 
a reform which that party is not advocating. Mr. Simms 
may rest assured that an idea which has behind it the sup- 
port of so many distinguished and influential people in all 
ranks of life is one which cannot be easily dismissed. The 
large demonstrations which have already been held in 
places like Leeds, Newcastle, Nottingham, London, South- 
ampton, Oldham, etc., where resolutions in favour of 
Management have been carried by audiences numbering 
from 1,500 to over 4,000, indicate that not only is the 
policy supported by those influential people, but that it has 
the support of the rank and file in the country.—Yours, 
etc., 
York, December 18. J. M. HOGGE. 


T'o the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


S1a,—With your permission I think this very important 
subject raised by Mr. William Simms, jun., should be 
further discussed, for these practical reasons. _ First, the 
Government in the present session introduced a Trades Dis- 
putes Bill, which its own party would not have and it had 
to be essentially changed. Second, the “ Taxation of Land 
Values,” an extremely popular cry at the election, has been 
tested by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, who 
have condemned the Glasgow Bill as unworkable, and 
instead made proposals upon which any future bill should 
be based. The lesson from these two subjects, and others 
could be cited, is that the Government in bringing forward 
their legislative programme for next session should be cer- 
tain the methods proposed will be in accord with the election 
pledges of their supporters, and, second, that the methods 
are properly tested and certain to be practicable. 

What is the bill to be? We have Mr. Simms on the one 
hand and Mr. Hogge and Mr. Scott on the other, but, as 
an outsider, I cannot see any difference in the three of 
them. Mr. Simms is good enough to detail some reforms, 
and I think if these gentlemen were in the House of Com- 
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mons they would support each item. On point 8 Mr. 
Simms wants Local Option, so do they; but while Mr. 
Simms evidently would confine it to no licences or the pre- 
sent system, they would make it no licences, present system, 
or disinterested management, which in Norway has reduced 
the consumption of alcohol by 25 per cent. Why should 
Mr. Simms object so strongly to a third option which works 
better than restriction? 

I would point out to Mr. Simms that we in Scotland 
have points 2, 3, 4, and 7; No. 5 is, happily, not a pressing 
question, as the number of barmaids in Scotland is small, 
and No. 1, if made law, would only confirm the understand- 
ing that at present exists as to the tenure of licence. Scot- 
land, I regret to say, is outwardly a more drunken country 
than England, although the temperance of the general 
body of the people is greater than in England, so that 2, 3, 
4, and 7 would not, so far as drinking is concerned, accom- 
plish what Mr. Simms wants. 

Local option is a proper thing in a democratic State, 
but would it reduce drunkenness or greatly help the pro 
blem? Suppose in Scotland we had it, and, judging by 
American experience, it is certain these groups of towns in 
the west, say, Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, Port-Glasgow, 
would not all adopt it, the result would be the spirit dealer 
in the towns open supplying the people in the towns shut ; take 
in the east, Edinburgh and Leith, Perth and Dundee, and 
it is certain the present system would remain in two, if not 
three, of them. Further, it has never been proposed to 
touch the wholesale licences, and if the town did shut off 
its retail licences in, say, Edinburgh, there is nothing to 
prevent an Edinburgh working man writing to a wholesale 
merchant, either in Edinburgh or another open town, and 
having a two-gallon jar of whisky sent to him. He in turn 
could divide this among his mates, who, alas, when whisky 
is in the house, do not allow it to live long! I think Local 
Option is only a democratic method—not a real temperance 
reform—and the Government must consider this. Rown- 
tree and Sherwell’s constructive method is an effort to 
overcome difficulties and deserves greater support than it 
gets.—Yours, etc., 

YOUNG Scor. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1R,—Mr. Simms is in error in thinking that my letter 
was a defence of Disinterested Management. I did not 
trouble to defend this proposal. I simply pointed out that 
those who advocate a time-limit to the payment of compen- 
sation, and Mr. Simms now professes to be one of those, 
are seeking to confer on the local authorities exactly the 
same powers as the advocates of Disinterested Management. 
Mr. Simms is very indignant with the advocates of Dis- 
interested Management. Can he say precisely in what de- 
tails his legislative proposals differ from theirs ?—Yours, 
etc. 

A. MAacCALLuM ScorTT. 

Lewisham, S.E., 

December 17, 1906. 


WAR AND EDUCATION. 


We have received the following correspondence from 
the secretary of the International Arbitration and Peace 
Association : 

The Right Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P., 

H.M. Principal Secretary of State for War. 

Sir,—The committee of this association have had brought 
to their notice the report of a speech delivered by you when 
distributing the prizes won by the members of the Middlesex 
Imperial Yeomanry (Duke of Cambridge’s Hussars). You are 
reported to have said that “the South African War was the 
grandest school the British Army had gone through for a long 
time. It was worth the lives and the money which it cost to 
get that education for the people, terrible as the price was. 
They had learned to think; they had awakened.” 

I am desired by my committee respectfully to ask whether 
you have been correctly reported, as they find it difficult to 
reconcile such sentiments with the pacific policy of His 
Majesty’s Government as explained on several occasions by 
the Prime Minister, and exemplified in one direction in the 
British proposal for a limitation of armaments to be submitted 
to the forthcoming Conference at The Hague. 

_ Moreover, the committee most earnestly hope that the ex- 
perience gained in so appalling a way will be rendered un- 
necessary by the pacific progress of the world; and they 
believe that the best means of security for the nation must be 
sought in the repression of a militarist spirit and methods. 

Having learned with satisfaction that no scheme of com- 
pulsory service is indicated in the reorganisation of military 
affairs undertaken by the Government, the committee yet are 


extension of military training, ascribed on many occasions to 
you, in regard to which they regret to have had no similar 
official assurance.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) J. FREDK. GREEN, Secretary. 


War Office, 
November 27, 1906. 
Sir,—I have your letter referring to a speech recently de- 
livered by me in which I referred to the lessons taught by the 
South African War, and said that, great as was the cost, 
value had been given in the awakening of our people and the 
lesson they had learned of the necessity of thinking. I wholly 
fail to see how my observations in any way conflict with the 
pacific policy of His Majesty’s Government or their desire of 
a limitation of armaments,—Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) R. B. HALDANE, 
J. Frederick Green, Esq. 





TO ENGLAND. 
(A Prayer that she may speak for Peace.) 


] OW is thy foot set on the splendid way ; 
N Hold this hour fast! Though yet the skies be gray, 
Lift up thy voice to greet the perfect day, 
Speak, England, speak across the trembling sea! 


Now is the grandest dawn that ever rose 

Touching the clouds to glory; the light grows 

White as a star where thy keen helmet glows 
Fronting the morn that makes all nations free. 


Speak from thine island throne! Here, in thy Gate, 

Now, for thy voice alone, the nations wait : 

Speak with the heart that made and keeps thee great, 
Speak the great word of peace from sea to sea. 


The nations wait, scarce knowing what they need ; 

Cold cunning claims their ears for lust and greed ! 

The poor and weak, with struggling hands that bleed, 
Pray to thee now that thou wilt set them free. 


The poor and weak uplift their manacled hands 
To thee, our Mother, our Lady and Queen of lands ; 
Anguished in prayer before thy footstool stands 

Peace, with her white wings glimmering o’er the sea. 


Others may shrink, whose naked frontiers face 
A million foemen of an alien race ; 
But thou, Imperial, by thy pride of place, 
Oh, canst thou falter or fear to set them free? 


Thou that hast dared so many a thunder-dlast, 
Is all thy vaunted empery so soon past? 
First of the first, art thou afraid at last, 

To hold thy hands out first across the sea? 


Not for such fears God gave thee thy rich dower, 
The sea-wrought sceptre and the Imperial power! 
Ages Lave shed their blood for this one hour, 


Thou, thou alone can’st speak; thou, thou alone, 

From the sure citadel of thy rock-bound throne ; 

Trust thy strong heart! Thine island is thine own, 
Armed with the thunder and lightning of the sea. 


Fools prate of pride where butchered legions fall ; 

Peace has one battle prouder than them all 

(England, on thee our ringing trumpets call !) 
One battle that shall set the whole world free. 


Speak, speak and act! The sceptre is in thine hand; 

Proclaim the reign of love from land to land; 

Then, come the world against thee, thou shalt stand! 
Speak, with the world-wide voice of thine own sea. 





convinced that there is serious danger in the proposals for 





ALFRED NOYEs. 


That thou might’st speak and set the whole world free. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
MARK TWAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By J. Wyte. 


NCE a fortnight, in the North American Review, 
can be read a short and tantalising extract from 
what promises to be a remarkable work. Mark Twain 
has been writing a history of his own life. He has 
already written two hundred and fifty thousand words. 
That is a considerable number, and there are to be a 
million ; but we are not to see them all yet. They are 
to be published in their entirety only after his death. 
In the meanwhile fortnightly glimpses are to be vouch- 
safed to us for the next few months, with rows of aste- 
risks here and there to rem nd us that there are things 
which we are not to know. Does he bid us hope that 
he will die soon? But he is adding more words every 
day, and the longer he lives the morethere will be. So per- 
haps we are to hopethat he may live long, while he, being 
a humorist, chuckles like a rich uncle over the dilemma 
of his expectant heirs. Long may he live to chuckle, 
for it is a great work o which he has set his hand. 
This is no ordinary autobiography, and its author is 
not ashamed to admit it. He begins right away (if | 
may use an expression which reflects faintly the lan- 
guage of his country) : 


“] intend that this autobicgraphy shall become a model 
for all future autobiographies when it is published, after my 
death, and I also intend that it shal! be read and admired a 
good many centuries because of its form and method—a form 
and method whereby the past and the present are con- 
stantly brought face to face, resulting in contrasts which 
—_ fire up the interest all along, like contact of flint with 
steel.” 


“Admired a good many centuries,” did he say ? 
That was putting it humbly; he corrects himself 
later : 


_“T told Howells that this autobiography of mine would 
live a couple of thousand years, without any effort, and 
would then take a fresh start and live the rest of the 
time.” 


Whereunto Mr. W. D. Howells agreed, being a 
wise man and unwilling to discourage a noble ambition ; 
and so the history begins. 

When I say “history” I do not mean exactly 
“history.” As 1 have explained, this is no ordinary 
biography, and after reading the first six instalments I 
could not undertake to state with certainty any mere 
cold historical fact in the subject’s life—not even the 
date of his birth. Iam not sure that Mark Twain ever 
admits anywhere that he ever was born ; but it is one 
of those things that may be safely inferred. To forget 
the fact is a part of his ‘‘ systemless system ” : 


“It is a deliberate system, and the law of the system is 
that I shall talk about the matter which for the moment in- 
terests me, and cast it aside and talk about something else 
the moment its interest for me is exhausted,” 


I take it, then, he felt but a languid interest in his 
birth ; but may mention it at the end, if only to round 
off the story. To his ancestors, however, after the 
custom of conventional autobiographers, he does give 
some attention. I have a recollection of having read, 
many years ago, an account of his ancestors in a book 
that I have never come across again; but they cannot 
have been the real ones. One, | remember, came to 
an end while on a public platform; the platform 
slipped and he was choked. In the faithful record of 





the autobiography such an incident finds no place ; but 
he confesses toa pirate or two without shame, and 
claims descent from one of the judges who sentenced 
Charles I. Pride of ancestry is illustrated in the follow- 
ing incident, which has been quoted before: 


“William Walter Phelps was our Minister at the 
Emperor's Court (Berlin) then, and one evening he had me 
to dinner to meet Count S., a Cabinet Minister. This noble- 
man was of long and illustrious descent. Of course, I 
wanted to let out the fact that I had some ancestors too ; but I 
did not want to pull them out of their graves by the ears, 
and I never could seem to get the chance to work them in 
in a way that would look sufficiently casual. I suppose 
Phelps was in the same difficulty. In fact, he looked 
distraught now and then—just as a person looks who 
wants to uncover an ancestor purely by accident and cannot 
think of a way that will seem accidental enough. But at 
last, after dinner, he made a try. He took us about his 
drawing-room, showing us the pictures, and finally stopped 
before a rude and ancient engraving. It was a picture of the 
court that tried CharlesI, There was a pyramid of judges 
in Puritan slouch hats, and below them three bare-headed 
secretaries seated at a table. Mr. Phelps put his finger upon 
one ofthe three, and said with exulting indifference : 

*** An ancestor of mine.’ 

“I put my finger on a judge and retorted with scathing 
languidness : 

*«* Ancestor of mine. 
others.’ ” 


And so, having told a story or two about his ancestors 
and omitted his birth, Mark Twain plunges into his 
literary career, to return at intervals to earlier matters 
when the spirit moves him, as it frequently does. 
Here I must refer in passing to a very startling fact. 
Few truthful and reliable accounts of famous men fail 
to dissociate them from the best stories connected 
with their names. There is a general belief that Mark 
Twain once explained to a press-man that the report 
of his death was greatly exaggerated. The expression 
has proved exceedingly useful. Meeting it about once 
a week, we recognise it for a sign of the youthful 
journalist. Tired of the modified excellence of the 
curate’s egg, I once referred to it myself. And now a 
strange thing happens. The story turns out, on the 
very best authority, the authority of Mark Twain him- 
self, to be absolutely true in every word of it. This, 
however, need not prevent other famous men, as time 
passes, from claiming it as their own, though it dispels 
the uncertainty which gives the charm of mythology 
to such anecdotes. The story of the publisher who 
refused his first book seems, however, too good to be 
true. Yet it is set down confidently, as a thing 
credible. The book was The Jumping Frog and other 
sketches. Carleton behaved like a publisher : 


*“ Books! Look at those shelves; every one of them is 
loaded with books that are waiting for publication. Do I 
want any more? Excuse me, I don't. Good morning.” 


Then, twenty-one years later, the parties not having 
met in the meantime : 


“He called on me, shook hands cordially, and said at 
once, without any preliminaries, ‘I am substantially an 
obscure person, but I have at least one distinction to my 
credit of such colossal dimensions that it entitles me to im- 
mortality—to wit: I refused a book of yours and for this I 
stand without competitor as the prize ass of the nineteenth 
century.’ 

“ It was a most handsome apology, and I told him so, and 
said it was a long-delayed revenge, but was sweeter to me 
than any other that could be desired ; that during the lapsed 
twenty-one years I had in fancy taken his life several times 
in every year, and always in new and increasingly cruel and 
inhuman ways, but that now I was pacified, appeased, 
happy, even jubilant; and that thenceforth I should hold 
him my true and valued friend and never kill him again.” 


This is “The Author's Dream” come true. It 
would be tedious to give instances illustrating the 
probability of the first half of the story. But of the end 
of it—these things do not happen outside of that 
desirable and necessary lower world where publishers, 


But it is a small matter. I have 
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editors, and theatrical managers are the lost souls, and 
comfortably acclimatised authors wield the pitchfork 
and direct the flames. 

I turn from a subject which may rouse 
passions to a matter which interested the autobiographer 


evil 


for two pages. It was a burglar alarm. The story of 
it might be met in a biography or anywhere else, but 
it is a good illustration of the essence of Mark Twain’s 
humour and worth the telling. As a rule the alarm 
(which was attached to every door and wiadow) was 
unreliable, but — 


“ Just that one time it performed its duty, and its whole 
duty—gravely, seriously, admirably. It let fly about two 
o'clock one black and dreary March morning, and I turned 
out promptly, because I knew that it was not fooling this 
time. The bathroom door was on my side of the bed. 1 
stepped in there, turned up the gas, looked at the anuun- 
ciator, and turned off the alarm—sov tar as the door indicated 
was concerned—thus stopping the racket. Then I came 
back to bed. Mrs. Clemens opened the debate : 

“* «What was it ?’ 

“© It was the cellar door. 

* * Was it a burglar do you think ?’ 

‘“ * Yes,’ I said, ‘of course it was. 
was a Sunday school superintendent ?’ 

‘**No. What do you suppose he wants ?’ 

‘¢«T suppose he wants jewellery, but he is not acquainted 


Did you suppose it 


with the house; he thinks it is in the cellar. ... 

“Are you going down to see ?’ 

“* No. Icould not be of any assistance. Let him select 
for himself. I don’t know where the things are.’ 

“ Then she said, ‘ But suppose he comes up to the ground- 
floor !’ 

“¢ That’s all right. Weshall know it the minute he opens 
a door on that floor. It will set off the alarm,’ 

“* Just then the terrific buzzing broke out again. 

“*He has arrived. I told you he would. 
about burglars and their ways, 
people.’ 

“]T went into the bathroom to see if I was right, and I was. 
I shut off the dining-room and stopped the buzzing, and 
came back to bed. My wife said, 

*** What do you suppose he is after now ?’ 

“T said, ‘I think he has got all the vegetables he wants 
and is coming up for napkin-rings and oddsand ends for 
the wife and children. They all have families—burglars 
have , 

“** Are you going down to see what it is he wants now ?’ 

““*No,’ I said, ‘1 am no more interested than I was 
before. They are experienced people—burglars : ‘hey know 
what they want; I should be no help to hiin.’ 

‘“ She said, with a strong interest perceptible in her tone, 
‘ Suppose he comes up here !’ 

5 P Said, ‘It is allright. He will! give us notice,’ 

“* What shall we do then ?’ 

*¢ Climb out of the window.’ 

‘* She said, a little reflectively, ‘ Well, what is the use ofa 
burglar alarm for us ?’ 

“ * You have seen, dear heart, that it has been useful up 
to the present moment, and I have explained to you how it 
will be continuously useful after he gets up here.’ 

‘* That was the end of it. He didn’t ring any more alarms. 
Presently I said: 

“¢ He is disappointed, I think. He has gone off with the 
vegetables and the bric-a-brac, and I think he is dis- 
satisfied.’ ” 


I said : 
I know all 
They are systematic 


, 
. . 


It was a burglar, as he discovered in the morning, 
and if Mrs. Clemens’s account of the incident were avail- 
able, it might turn out that interest rather than strict 
truth was the object ofthis autobiographical passage. But 
the mention of Mrs. Clemens brings me to quite another 
aspect of the author’s genius. Mark Twain the 
humorist we know and love, even though there are 
times when his humour jars on ears accustomed to a 
less cheerily contemptuous defiance of classic English. 
If it were necessary to plead his cause against a hostile 
critic, I think I should pass hurriedly over such a sen- 
tence as ‘‘I never could seem to get the chance to 
work them in in a way that would look sufficiently 
casual’; but things like this are but faint spots on a 
brilliant sun. They are faint against the sun of Mark 


Twain the philosopher, the critic, and the wit; but 
when the wit ceases from his witticisms and bares his 








heart to the world, I am ashamed to mention them at 


all. There is no sadness like that of the funny man 
when he is sad. Gilbert knew it when he created Jack 
Point : 


:‘“Ts not the world a big butt of humour, into which all who 
will may drive a gimlet ? See, I ama salaried wit; and is 
there aught in nature more ridiculous ? A poor, dull, heart- 
broken man, who must needs be merry or he will be whipped ; 
who must rejoice lest he starve ; who must jest you, jibe you, 
quip you, crank you, wrack you, riddle you, from hour to 
hour, frem day to day, from year to year, lest he dwindle, 
perish, starve, pine, and die! Why, when there’s naught 
else to laugh at, I laugh at myself till I ache for it!” 


And Mark Twain’s little daughter Susy, whose bio- 
graphy of her father seems likely to rank her among the 
great children of the world, knew it too in her pathetic, 
childlike, way and resented the’ suggestion that he was 
a funny man and nothing more: 


“One of papa’s latest books is The Prince and the Pauper, 
and it is unquestionably (a dictionary must have been 
brought in for that word) the best book he has ever 
written, some people want him to keep to his old style, 
some gentleman wrote him ‘I enjoyed Huckleberry Finn 
immensely and am glad to see that you have returned to 
your old style.’ That enoyed me that enoyed me greatly, 
because it trobles me to have so few people know papa, I 
mean realy know him, they think of Mark Twain as a 
humourist joking at everything :‘ Avd witha mop of reddish 
brown hair which sorely needs the barbars brush a roman 
nose, short stubby mustache, a sad careworn face, with 
maney crows feet etc.’ That is the way people picture 
papa, I have wanted papa to write a book that would reveal 
something of his kind sympathetic nature and Zhe Prince 
and the Pauper partly does it. The book is full of ae 
lovely ideas and oh the language! It is Jerfect . . . 
never saw aman with so much variety of feeling as papa 
has. Now the Prince and the Pauper is full of touching 
places; but there is most always a streak of humour in 
them somewhere. . . . . Papa very seldom writes a 
passage without some humour io it somewhere and I don’t 


"” 


think he ever will. 

Did ever writer of books receive a nobler tribute 
more sweetly or more beautifully offered, or from a 
more sweet and beautiful source than from this little 
child, who, at the age of fourteen, ‘‘ never saw a man 
with so much variety of feeling”? But everything 
about Susy is inexpressibly beautiful, from her artless 
little diary, her puzzled thoughts on the tragedy of 
human existence, and her little passions and rep n- 
tances, to the simple dignity of the story of her early 
death. She too. I have quoted so 
much that I am ashamed to quote more, but these must 
come in: 


wrote verses, 


* Love came at dawn when all the world was fair, 
When crimson glories bloom and sun were rife; 
Love came at dawn when hope’s wings fanued the air 
And murmured, ‘I am life.’ 


Love came at eve and when the day was done, 

When heart and brain were tired and slumber pressed ; 

Love came at eve, shut out the sinking sun, 

And whispered, ‘ I am rest.’” 

Mark Twain thinks and hopes these were her 
own. I hope so, too. From a study of the second 
line 1 think they must be; otherwise they suggest a 
maturer mind. 

But the crowning glory of the ‘‘ autobiography ” 
is Mark Twain's adoration of his wife, who died some 
eighteen months ago. Through her we knowhim most 
truly as he is; through her he is writing a book which 
reveals the whole of “his kind, sympathetic nature,” 
and would have delighted his little daughter’s heart. 
In the passages which deal with her we tread upon 
holy ground. If we can judge from the six instalments 
which have appeared, the work when finished will not 
only be one of the most fascinating biographies ever 
written but a lasting monument to the memory of one 
who was to its author the perfect woman. 
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FREDERICK LEIGHTON. 


THE Lire, Letters, AND Work OF FREDERICK LEIGHTON, By 
Mrs. Russell Barrington. London: George Allen. Two 
volumes. 42s, net. 

THESE two large and sumptuous volumes, full of careful 
reproductions of studies and pictures, are an appropriate 
memorial to the man whose sumptuous and romantic—even 
rather flamboyant—style so characteristically represented 
the profession of art in the eyes of the British public. 
That public expects its figureheads to look their parts. 
Tennyson satisfied it as a representative poet when they 
never would have accepted the unpicturesque figure of 
Browning for anything but a prosperous banker. So 
Leighton was accepted as the type of the artist when 
Burne-Jones would have been thought to be a minor 
schoolmaster. And what was peculiarly satisfying to the 
Victorian taste in Leighton was that, besides being a 
typical artist, he was a thoroughly respectable man— 
reliable in business matters, punctual, of charming man- 
ners and tact, and not without appreciation of the official 
and social honours which inevitably came kis way. That 
surprised them, certainly, in an artist, but it was all the 
more welcome, and there was his appearance to convince 
them that he was an artist after all. 

G. F. Watts, who had a profound love for Leighton’s 
character, as well as respect for his distinction, says some- 
where that he might have made a great ambassador. And 
there was in his sympathy, his adaptability, his desire to 
please, his readiness to be all things to all men, his fair- 
ness to ideals other than his own, a distinct touch of the 
higher diplomatic nature no less than in his moderation, 
his tact, his conscientious care, and his keen and logical 
mental equipment. Sir William Richmond, in writing of 
him in this book, uses the words “thorough, definite, sin- 
cere, accomplished,” ta describe his work, and says else- 
where that “excess was not in his nature, which was 
curiously logical.” There are many evidences of his 
ready sympathy with an alien point of view, not the least 
characteristic of which is a letter written to a Moham- 
medan, who had saved his sister in the Mutiny, where 
Leighton’s style, whether consciously or not, becomes 
quite typically Oriental. Altogether the figure of the 
ambassador eloquently represents the impression of his 
personality, and one instinctively compares him with a con- 
temporary of his own, whom he was not unlike in appear- 
ance, and still more like in his combination of artistic and 
social qualities—Lord Lytton, the Ambassador, Owen 
Meredith, the poet. 

Such a temperament, so readily attuned tobe in touch 
with others, may suffer on the other hand by offering little 
that is vivid in self-revelation. Leighton’s evidently 
suffered so. Neither in his letters nor diaries, noreven in 
his paintings, can one find that magnetic human touch 
which we call personality, and is what, after all, makes a 
man and his work interesting. It is the same with the 
tributes which this book contains from his friends. They 
all praise him—his kindliness, his thought for others, his 
devotion to his work, the beauty of his nature—but none of 
them suggests that he ever got near him. There is no 
real intimacy. The result is that the book suffers from 
the lack of the essential quality of a good biography. It 
give us letters which are well written and carefully thought 
out. It relates a career in which worldly honours and 
success marched side by side with a never-swerving devo- 
tionto Art. But it does not show us a man. 

This lack of spontaneity in himself could not but find 
its counterpart in Leighton’s work. All that care and 
study and a penetrating sense of duty and effort could do 
was done. He was all through his life becoming more ac- 
complished. His art, “gracious” like his personality, 
was always approaching nearer to that mastery which he 
saw to be in the old painters rather a development than 
an attribute. But he lacked something of the inspiring 
fire to which all command of means, necessary as it is, 
can only be secondary, and the best of his works were 
rather splendid compositions than pictures. It may be 
noticed, for example, that his two greatest successes, the 








“Cimabue Madonna,” which brought him fame at twenty- 
five, and the “ Daphnephoria,” were both processional pic- 
tures of many figures, in which his studious care and 
balanced arrangement of deliberate effect were more im- 
portant than a governing poetical idea on the one hand 
or a brilliant truth of vision on the other. Purity of 
style, skill of draughtsmanship were the ideals to 
which he was always striving, and it is in this spirit that 
he describes the one artistic transition of his life to be 
from “ Gothicism to Classicism, that is, from multiplicity 
to simplicity.” The labour and number of his processes 
in building up a picture are amazing as he describes them 
and show his unwearying care. But all these steps to a 
studied simplicity destroyed the fire of his original con- 
ception on the way. That fire did not burn brightly 
enough to shine through them all, as it did through the 
no less elaborate though different processes of a Burne- 
Jones. 

Leighton’s artistic education was in the German 
school, and he always speaks of his master, Edward 
Steinle, as having left an “indelible seal” on his work. 
But he painted in Rome, and also in Paris before he 
finally settled in London. Throughout his life he always 


had the knack of success, social and professional. He 
did the richt things and he knew the right people. But, 


more than this, he made deep friendships, in spite of his 
reserve. Watts spoke of his character as the most beauti- 
ful he had ever known, and Browning saw in his work “a 
poetry I can find in no other.” Perhaps this was because 
Leighton’s view of Art was so much in tune with his own 
as “ an intellectual more than a purely emotional system.” 
Mrs. Barrington’s own appreciation of him may be 
summed up in her words: 

“Tt was as if, amid the sober brown and grey 
plumage of our quiet-coloured English birds, through the 
mists and fogs of our northern clime, there had sped across 
the page of our nineteenth century history the flight of 
some brilliant-hued flamingo, emitting flashes of light and 
colour on his way ”!! 





SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY BATTLES. 


NAvAL BATTLES IN THE CeENnTURY. “ Nineteenth Century 
Series.” By Rear-Admiral Francis J. Higginson, U.S.N. 
London: W. and R,. Chambers. ss. 


Rear-ApMIRAL Hiccrnson’s collection of naval essays is 
not particularly good; though the essays are clear and 
well-informed. His treatment, his way of writing, is dry 
and frigid. In some of the essays he seems to be lacking 
in the dramatic sense, the vigorous and vivid style, which 
makes a book like, say, Sir William Laird-Clowes’s 
Studies of Modern Naval Campaigns, such delightful 
reading. His book would Lave been greatly improved 
had the publishers seen fit to include a number of 
diagrams. As it is, the battles are without illustration 
of any kind; and this want of illustration, added to the 
author’s dry and chilling style, clear though it is, makes 
some of the battles difficult to follow. In some little- 
known actions of the Napoleonic wars our fleets con- 
tained ships with French names or ships with names re- 
presented in the opposing fleets. In the American civil 
war, both sides owned ships with barbarous and out- 
landish American names. A reader should be helped to 
distinguisk. these, and to realise the relative positions of 
the combatants, by means of diagrams printed, if possible, 
in colours. A number of battles which took place near 
the shore, in harbours, or against forts, as Navarino, 
Algeciras, Copenhagen, Aix Roads, Santiago, Manila Bay, 
etc., need special charts, showing not only the position of 
the shore batteries, if any, but all outlying dangers, and, 
in the case of a sailing ship engagement, the set of local 
currents and the position of temporary defences, such 
as booms. With all such helps and indications omitted, 
the present volume cannot become a text-book for naval 
students, nor will it convey to the general reader more 
than a general sense of what happened, with the precise 
knowledge of the name of the winner. We think, too, 
that most readers will be disappointed when they find that 
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Rear-Admiral Higginson has not pointed out more of the 
vital technical lessons taught by the battles selected for 
exposition. He is non-committal; he tells us nothing 
whick. is not obvious ; and the essays have therefore some- 
thing of the nature of newspaper articles, compiled for 
the amusement of the general public. We cannot find 
that he makes any errors of moment. The printing of 
“fifty yards,” on page 82, can only be a slip for “ fifteen.” 
On the next page he reckons the crew of the Redoubt- 
able as “522 men,’ whereas the number 522 represents 
her killed and wounded—the crew mustered 643. These 
are trifling errors hardly worth mentioning; the chief 
errors of his book are errors of taste, of national pre- 
judice, less easy to forgive. He gives undue prominence to 
the battles of the American navy, to the contemptible skir 
mish of Lake Erie, and to the one-sided battles of Manila 
and Santiago. In describing the last-named battle his natural 
satisfaction with the result causes him to contradict him- 
self. After telling us that “comparatively few hits were 
made by the American gunners,” he tells us that “ their 
marksmanship, considering the conditions, was remark- 
ably accurate.” As a matter of fact, the conditions were 
nearly perfect; yet with 103 guns, firing in all about 
6.500 shells during the battle, those gunners made 123 
hits, or less than one hit in 50 shots. 

His book is divided into three sections. In the first 
he considers fleet and squadron actions, from tke battles 
of Copenhagen and Algeciras to the battle of Santiago. 
Of the essays describing these battles the best is that on 
the battle of the Yalu River, where Captain McGiffin’s 
narrative gives colour and picturesqueness to a remarkable 
story. The second section deals with single ship actions. 
Here the author’s fondness for the fights of his own navy 
is most apparent; four of the six actions cited being 
engagements in which American ships took part. We 
commend his patriotism, but at the same time we feel that, 
with one exception, he has not chosen very interesting 
fights. The taking of H.M.S. Macedonian by the frigate 
United States and the brilliant capture of the Serapis 
by Paul Jones would have made more thrilling reading 
than the captures of the Guerriere and the Chesapeake. 
His account of the fight between the Monitor and the 
Merrimac during the civil war is the one spirited chapter 
in the book. The last section describes various engage- 
ments with batteries and the passage of forts, suck as the 
first attack on the forts at Taku and the bombardment 
of Alexandria. In this section one feels that the author 
would have done well to have included the brilliant taking 
of Fort Marrack, by Lieut. Lyons in 1810, or the bom- 
bardment of Algiers in 1816. Other items which might 
with advantage have been included in a book which (as it 
is) gives so mutch are, firstly, some more instances of heroic 
defence, as in the Leander after the Nile, in the Essex 
on the Chilean coast, and in the Endymion at the end 
of the American war. We think, also, that something might 
have been said of the fighting in the late war between 
Japan and Russia. and of the sinking of the Blanco 
Encalada by a torpedo during the Chilian revolutionary 
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AN UNCONSIDERED INTERLUDE. 


NAPOLEON, KING OF ELBA. From the French of Paul Gruyer. 
London: Heinemann. os. 
Tuts book deserves a very rare tribute of praise. It does 
not read like a translation, and consequently M. Gruyer’s 
admirable study can be enjoyed without let or hindrance. 
The author, too, is much to be commended in having 
successfully eluded both the Scylla of distorted hatred 
and the Charybdis of blind adoration, which destroy the 
worth of so many biographies of Napoleon. M. Gruyer 
allows things to speak for themselves. We are glad he 
has been to Elba. By so doing he has been able to 
bring home to us the reality of Napoleon’s imprisonment 
there, and to give his picture a very fascinating setting. 
It is curious that the months spent there by Napoleon 
should have been so completely ignored by historians. 











This book throws much light on subsequent events, and, 
as M. Gruyer says, “since facts in the long run explain 
each other, the polite but unlucky Campbell, about whom 
there has been an absurd mystery, elucidates Hudson 
Lowe and justifies him.” The last dash for freedom 
and a throne is shown to have been not merely audacious 
but inevitable, for to it, “Louis XVIII., by refusing him 
the means of existence, Austria, by separating him from 
wife and child, Europe, in threatening to deport him to 
some island of the Atlantic, were pressing him at the 
sword’s point.” Whatever may be the reader’s personal 
feeling about the Emperor, he cannot refrain from a 
certain amazement that the allied Powers should have 
consented to an exile so near the continent. It would 
almost appear as though the sense of their own omnipo- 
tence at having fettered the “Minotaur” had obscured 
their judgment. The sudden change from restless anxiety 
‘for his removal, even at the cost of assassination, to 
oblivion of his very existence can only be explained, as 
M. Gruyer points out, by the growing conviction of 
Napoleon’s decadence. Yet had they troubled to inquire 
into his government of Elba they might have realised 
that the improvements he was planning for the island 
were not a fool’s dreams, but the practical schemes of a 
master mind still capable—though weakened—of re- 
asserting itself. If France had been less thoroughly ex- 
hausted she would ‘have re-instated him on her own 
initiative when he returned from Elba, or, if Europe had 
recognised him again as Emperor, France would have 
acknowledged him peaceably. But his genius was no 
longer equal to the task of triumphing against all the 
odds; with both his country and the Powers against him, 
his attempt was doomed to failure. M. Gruyer gives us 
also a pleasing record of the flighty Pauline’s real devotion 
to her brother. Of all the family who owed him every- 
thing, she and their mother were the only ones who 
stood by him in his adversity. The interest of the book 
is further increased by its many charming illustrations. 





FAIRY GOLD. 

Farry Gop. By Ernest Rhys. Illustrated by Herbert 
London: Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co. 53. 

THE MAN IN THE MOON AND MR. RABBIT AND His ADVENTURES. 
By S. L. Bensusan. “Lilliput Series.” London: Messrs! 
George Allen and Son. 1s. 6d. each. 

THERE is an old legend that tells of a pot of fairy gold 

hidden in the earth at the foot of every rainbow, and 

jealously guarded from mortal eyes. The spell that kept 
the treasure safe must at last be broken, for here is the 

Fairy Gold in the shape of a collection of the most de- 

lightful fairy tales in the world. 

This book, compiled by Mr. E. Rhys and published 
by Messrs. J. M. Dent and Co., is divided into three 
parts, romances, folklore legends, and later fairy tales. 
It contains the favourite old stories without which no 
modern collection would be complete; several romances 
of the Court of King Arthur, and other tales of early 
Britains ; “ The Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci,” and other shorter poems. Above all, it in- 
cludes several stories from the best book of fairy tales 
ever written, out of print for many a year, and, in conse- 
quence little known to this generation. There are also 
many legends, principally from the North Country, several 
of which might have been omitted without any loss to the 
collection. The illustrations, of which there are over 
sixty in black and white and twelve full-page ones in 
colour, are by Mr. H. Cole, and are charming in every 
way. Where all are so good it is perhaps needless to 
single any special ones out for praise, but attention must 
be drawn to the picture of Little Red Riding Hood on 
page 300, which is one of the most delightful illustrations 
that we have seen for a long time. Altogether this book 
forms an ideal Christmas present for a child. 

The Man in the Moon and Mr. Rabbit and His 
Adventuress both by Mr. Bensusan, are the first and 
third volumes of the new “ Lilliput Series,” published by 
Messrs. George Allen and Son. In their prospectus the 
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publishers say: “ The ‘ Lilliput’ books will be of a size 
convenient to the children’s own little bookcase and the 
children’s own corner of the room. . . . Eachstory will be 
original, or an adaptation from some well-known work that 
in its present form is not quite suited to an English 
child’s taste.” Zhe Man in the Moon is a Japanese fairy 
tale; Mr. Rabbit and His Adventures a short adaptation 
of the better-known incidents in Tales from Uncle Remus, 
including the inimitable story of the Tar Baby. It 1s a 
pity that the adapter did not retain the familiar “Brer 
Fox” and “Brer Rabbit,” as the well-known characters 
do not seem the same old friends under their new titles. 
These books are neatly bound and each contains sixteen 
coloured and many black and white illustrations. The 
coloured pictures are rather crude, but their number and 
brightness will appeal to children. It would have been 
an improvement if the illustrations had been placed oppo- 
site the text to which they refer. In The Man in the 
Moon the picture on page 15 is described on page 30; this 
is not a solitary instance, but continues through the book 
and is likely to bewilder young readers. 





SOME IRISH YESTERDAYS. 


SoME IRIsH YESTERDAYS. By E. C2. Somerville and Martin 
Ross. London: Longman’s. 6s. 


“A BOOK that no decorous person can read with comfort 
in a railway carriage.” Such was a fellow-Irishman’s sum- 
ming up of an earlier volume by Miss Somerville and 
Miss Ross. We have found out by merry experience that 
the same remark applies to Some Irish Yesterdays, whose 
gay, spontaneous, and truly Hibernian humour has been 
uplifting our spirits during these dull December days. 
Not that the whole book is a riot of exuberant fun, for the 
joint authors make plenty of shrewd and far-sighted com- 
ments on the problems of Irish existence, besides giving 
us such inimitable reminiscences as “A Patrick’s Day 
Hunt” and “ Hunting Mahatmas.” Who is not grateful 
for details as to the retailing of butcher’s meat in “a wild, 
westhern place in Cork”? 

“When they goes to kill a cow there they dhrive her 

out through the sthreet, and a man in front of her ringing 

a bell, and another man with her, and he having a bit o’ 

chalk (and it should be a black cow). Every one, then, can 

tell wat bit of her fhey want, and the man dhraws it out 
on her with the chalk. But it should be a black cow.’ 

o« It was a relative of this butcher who, when remon- 

strated with about his meat, on the ground that it had not 

been properly killed, replied unanswerably, “I declare to 
ye, the one that had the killing of that cow was the Lord 

Almighty.’ 

In “Children of the Captivity” there is a not un- 
necessary protest against the ignorance (exasperating to 
the cultivated Irish) shown by those English writers of 
fiction who make Irish ladies and gentlemen talk like 
their servants : 

“It is not so 7 long since that, in a magazine, I read 

of a high-born Irish captain of Hussars, who, in a moment 

of emotion, exclaimed, ‘Howly Mither av Heaven’”! 


We are also told that Mr. Kipling is one of the 
offenders m this misuse of the Irish brogue. Of course, 
it is all part of that unhappy want of understanding and 
sympathy on the part of England towards Ireland which, 
like 

“An unplumb’d salt estranging sea,” 

has divided the two races so effectually and for so many 
centuries. 

“The very wind that blows softly over brown acres of bog 
carries perfumes and sounds that England does not know: 
the women digging the potato-land are talking of things 
that England does not understand. The question that re- 
mains is whether England will ever understand.” 

This delightful book is illustrated by Miss Somerville 
but the pictures are not altogether a success. Most of 
the peasants have black faces! Is this really the case, or 
the fault of the printing? “Slippers A.B.C. of Fox- 
hunting,” however, gains immeasurably by its laughter- 





provoking sketches, such, for instance, as the companion 
one to 
““°} came from England, and wanted no guide. 
Now he’s larning the lie o’ the bogs 
From inside!” 





A NEW LITERARY HISTORY. 


THe First HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By Pro- 
fessor H. J. C, Grierson. London: Blackwood, 65s, net. 
PROFESSOR GRIERSON’s History of the Literature of the 
First Half of the Seventeenth Century is in two ways a 
book of the period. In the first place, it is one of a series. 
It is characteristic of the present day to produce “ libraries,” 
“courses,” and “periods.” In the second place, it is a 
sketch—if the author will pardon the word—of literary 
history; and at no time has literary history been so im- 
portant as in this age of cheap reprints of the classics. 
The book is a brief summary of the literatures of Eng- 
land, Holland, France, Italy, and Germany between, 
roughly, the years 1600 and 1660. So far as it goes, it is 
undoubtedly a clear, well-written, and interesting book ; 
but it suffers from being one of a series: it lacks unity. 
The first half of the seventeenth century is not a period 
which lends itself to treatment as a separate epoch. 
Moreover, it may be doubted whether a book of this kind 
serves any very distinct purpose. The author himself 
acknowledges that it would be “ pedantic to assume any 
such general knowledge of the Dutch language as of 
French and German”; and he thereby appears to destroy 
all justification for his chapters on Dutch literature. 
Alike to the specialist and the ordinary reader these chap- 
ters would appear to be useless; to the one they would 
be a mere enumeration of names, to the other a mere 

enumeration of truisms. 

As regards the chapter on English literature, the judg- 
ment is always balanced anid the language clear and 
restrained ; but the reader who knows his seventeenth cen- 
tury would probably sacrifice some of this restraint for a 
little enthusiasm and colour, such enthusiasm and colour 
as Matthew Arnold and Mr. Saintsbury impart. Occasion- 
ally, Professor Grierson’s pages are lit up by a bright 
passage, as when he comments on the Dutch: 

“The Dutch as a people have, it may be, no great love 
for the dramatically heroic—the fine point of honour, 
splendid but desolating passions. No nation has done 
more heroic deeds; none has cared less for mere glory in 


comparison with duty, material prosperity, and domestic 
happiness.” 


Occasionally ke is almost epigrammatic: 


“Euphuism is older than Euphues, and Secentismo than 
the seventeenth century.” 
But, generally, Professor Grierson’s style seldom rises 
from, or sinks beneath, a severe and judicial calm. 





HOW NOT TO JUDGE PICTURES. 


How To JupGce Pictures. By Margaret Thomas. London: 
Anthony Treherne. Price 2s, net. 
Tuts little book is redundant with strange dogmatisms, 
cheerfully inaccurate facts, bland repetitions, and frag- 
ments of advice and warning to the young artist that 
make one’s hair curl. We are informed that “in France 
the end of the seventeenth century saw the romantic re- 
volt, headed by Géricault and Delacroix, against the 
classic revival of David” (p. 26), and, as if the poor seven- 
teenth century was not sufficiently burdened thereby, we 
find on p. 78 that “the names of most of the great Eng- 
lish painters of the seventeenth century and that of 
Millais in the nineteenth are enough to prove the ex- 
cellence to which the art of portraiture attaine] among 
us.” Those great English painters of the seventeenth 
century should be looked into, since there exists a popular 





idea that they, like Géricault and Delacroix, did not 
arrive till a century later. If this is nothing worse, it is 
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very bad proof-reading. Even more startling is our 
author’s inner knowledge of modern art conditions: 

“Tf the young artist dare to cherish the hope that, 
frustrated at home, he may perhaps obtain recognition in 
foreign galleries, let him at once dismiss it; for pictures 
for exhibitions abroad are chosen by committees, usually 
consisting of Royal Academicians, to which works can only 
be submitted by invitation.” 

The English R.A. is a great institution, but we were cer- 
tainly not aware that it chose the English pictures, say, 
for the Paris Salons. Again, we are wholly unable to 
understand the following sinister allusion: 

“ As to the result of teaching given to about 200 students 
every year in the Royal Academy, the May exhibitions are 
witnesses.” 

Is it possible that Miss Thomas believes the Royal 
Academy exhibitions to consist of the work of students at 
the Royal Academy schools? Or what does she mean? 
And what has all this got to do with the judgment of 
pictures? We are sorry to say it, but however interesting 
this volume may be as a troubled collection of presum- 
ably honest but clearly uninformed opinions, it is worth- 
less as a record of facts, and as a guide to judgment it is 
a farrago of platitudes. Indeed, we can find no justifica- 
tion whatever for its title or for its appearance in public— 
except that the print is good and the cover simply and 
tastefully designed. 





TWO CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Some of the best of the Christmas books this season have 
animals and birds for heroes and heroines, and a most 
delightful vogue it is. Children love reading about 
animals and their odd ways, when their fellow-children 
in books, however cleverly delineated, often fail to inte- 
rest them. Quite the most charming in the parcel of 
Christmas books received from Messrs. Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. is Why-Why and the Tom-Cat, by 
Brown Linnet, with numerous illustrations by Gordon 
Brown, R.I. “Why-Why,” a little girl, so called by 
Tom-Cat in a dream because she was always asking ques- 
tions, is a dear child, and the story of her hob-nobbings 
with cats and kittens, rabbits and squirrels, ducks and 
hens, sheep and pigs, hedgehogs and tortoises, flys and 
spiders, butterflies and wasps, not to speak of the birds, 
and even toads and slugs, makes most interesting reading. 
Moreover, the writer manages most skilfully to teach the 
child-reader a good deal of natural history without 
undue prominence being given to the fact. Altogether a 
bright and entertaining story, which would make a most 
acceptable gift or prize. 

Another of their publications that must have a good 
word said for itis The Railway Children, by Mrs. Nisbet. 
Those who have read The Phanix and the Carpet or 
The Five Children and It do not require to be told of 
the treat there is in store for them. Mrs. Nesbit’s chil- 
dren are always so natural and get in and out of scrapes 
so happily that it is quite a pleasure even for grown-ups 
to follow their adventures. The many charming draw- 
ings are by C. E. Brock. 





THE DICTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE 
GOSPELS. 

THE DicTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GosPELs, Edited by 

J. Hastings, D.D. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 21s. net. ” 


THE first volume of what should be a most useful dic- 
tionary to preachers has just been issued. Though 
dealing with the Bible in much the same way as The 
Dictionary of the Bible did, the purpose of this dic- 
tionary is to give an account of everything that relates to 
Christ. The scope of the work is therefore more limited, 
but the treatment is more intensive. All the articles 
have been specially written for this publication, and the 
list of authors who have contributed is guarantee of its 
value. Where we have dipped into this bulky volume 


we have found it well-informed and in line with the 
latest Biblical criticism. 








FICTION. 
NOTES ON NOVELS, 


A Lapy or Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. London: Mac- 


millan. 6s. 

THE CaLorfé Girt. By Harry Tighe. London: Routledge. 6s. 
A VoyaGE oF DiscOVERY AND OTHER STORIES. By Guy 

Fleming. London: Lane. 6s. 

UNSELFISHNESS is the keynote of the story of Maria 
Montalto, her husband, and her lover, Baldassare Cas- 
tiglione. From earliest youth Maria and Baldassare 
had been devoted to each other, but, whilst still in her 
teens, she had been married by her parents to the Count 
of Montalto, a wealthy Italian aristocrat with a Spanish 
mother. He was a morose and middle-aged man, per- 
fectly upright, and wholly devoted to his young wife. 
Maria and Baldassare met frequently in the year after her 
marriage. The position soon became unsupportable. 
At the end of two years Montalto discovered that his wife 
was unfaithful, and in order to save her reputation in the 
eyes of the world he left her and went to live on his 
Spanish estates. She remained in Rome with her child, 
and for nearly eight years dij not see her lover again, 
until a chance encounter at a kermess in the Villa Bor- 
ghese kindled afresh their mutual passion. It is at this 
point that A Lady of Rome commences and the tale is 
told with all Mr. Crawford’s well-known skill and suavity. 
Maria (owing to her husband’s magnanimity) was an 
esteemed member of the highest and most exclusive 
Roman society, Baldassare was a rising young officer, and 
the two constantly met during the ensuing months. They 
behaved with the most perfect chivalry and self-sacrifice, 
and even when Montalto returned to his wife she 
managed to endure her existence with him. His death 
soon set her free, so, after all, the book has a conven- 
tional ending. Mr. Crawford manages his difficult sub- 
ject with much dexterity and if our sympathies are 
chiefly enlisted by the Count of Montalto, it is not diffi- 
cult to feel an interest in the other principals of the 
little drama. Several of the minor characters are ad- 
mirably drawn and we were especially glad to meet once 
more Monsignor Saracinesca, whom we used to know as 
the Don Ippolito of some of the earlier novels. 

In his story of “a gipsy with a faithful heart.” Mr. 
Tighe certainly has an enchanting heroine. Manueala 
was a true Spanish gipsy-girl and her adventures are 
full of interest for all who love a romance of the sunny 
south. An English girl also comes into the story, upon 
which Mr. Tighe must be congratulated, for it is a grace- 
ful Jittle idyll. 

A Voyage of Discovery is an account of the trials, 
sufferings, and heroisms of Professor Aitken, the head of 
the Drumwhin Antiquarian Society. and a valued con- 
tributor to its “ Transactions.” He set out on a voyage 
to explore part of the Malay Peninsula, after a long life of 
sitting at home at ease and in spite of the expostulations 
of his neighbours. The adventures which result are 
well described and sufficiently amusing, but Mr. Fleming 
is apt to take himself rather too seriously in these short 
stories and the fun is not very spontaneous. 





Herozs or Evropean History. By Louise Creighton. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1s, 6d. 

An interesting series of sketches of leading personages 
and events in European history, the whole giving a gene- 
ral outline of the progress from earliest times down to 
modern days. 

SHAKESPEARE’s “THE TEMPEST.” Edited by C. W. Crock, 

B.A., B.Sc. London: Ralph, Holland, and Co. as. 


In the introduction some interesting facts are given 
dealing with the life of Shakespeare; the theatre before 
and during the time of Shakespeare; the superstitions of 
witchcraft and magic; the source, the story, the characters, 
peculiarities, figures of speech, and the language and metre 
of the play. The text and notes, with index, are full, and 
the glossary (principally on the authority of Skeat’s Dic- 
tionary), together with the set of questions, are useful 
aids to the study of the play. 
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TWO BOOKS ON SPAIN. 


NORTHERN SPAIN. Painted and described by Edgar T. A. 
_  Wigram. London: A, and C. Black. 20s. net. 
SAUNTERINGS IN. SPAIN. By Frederick H. A, Seymour. 24 
Illustrations. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1os, 6d. net. 

THESE two books are of very unequal merit. The first is 
written by a wandering artist, who cycled and walked 
along the bad roads and over the passes of that moun- 
tainous and fascinating country which lies between Bilbao, 
Vigo, and Toledo. He tells the story of his pilgrimage 
quite simply, not boring us, as so many travellers do, with 
his daily menu, but describing his little adventures and 
mishaps, his talks with peasants or the host at his inn, 
and giving a good picture of the country through which 
he journeys. Roads in Spain are seldom good, and on the 
way to Toledo from Aranjuez he found the railway track 
better for cycling. This part of Spain is much more in- 
teresting than the treeless plateau which occupies so much 
of its centre, and Mr. Wigram had the advantage of travel- 
ling along part of the coast from Bilbao to Vigo Bay. 
The ordinary tourist travels by train, bad as the train 
service is, and thus misses the smaller towns, which by 
reason of their remoteness are often the more medizval 
and picturesque. Avila and Burgos, indeed, one sees 
on the line to Madrid, and either is well worth the 
journey, but Segovia, Leon, Santiago, Merida, and Sala- 
manca lie out of reach. 

But the chief merit of this book is not Mr. Wigram’s 
writing so much as his painting. Seventy-five charming 
water-colour sketches reproduced in colour recall the clear 
aif, brilliant tints, and splendid sunsets of Spain. They 
may be less accurate than photographs, but as everything 
in Spain, except perhaps El] Escorial and the cathedral 
at Barcelona, depends upon colour, mere black and white 
is inadequate. These sketches, too, are remarkably accu- 
rate and detailed ; so much so, indeed, that we almost sus- 
pect some aid from the camera. Mr. Wigram’s book will 
make those who have only travelled by the ordinary route 
from San Sebastian to Madrid and Seville regret that 
they did not go more out of the beaten track. 

What of the second volume? Here is a book of 
300 pages, well printed, well bound, and with good illus- 
trations. One can find fault with nothing except the 
writing. Why General Seymour should have put a record 
of his saunterings in Spain into a book one can hardly 
imagine. He gives us a few interesting facts, but nothing 
that Baedeker does not give with more authority and con- 
ciseness. At best this book is merely the pleasant after- 
dinner gossip of an average tourist. We have waded 
through most of the volume without finding a sentence 
worth quoting. 





PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION. 


Tue Prevention of Corruption Act, which comes into 
operation with the New Year, is creating no small stir in 
commercial circles. Although the text consists of but a 
few lines, the penal clause is drastic and singularly com- 
prehensive—embracing all classes of employees, from 
Crown officials to plain cooks. A bold attempt is made 
to check the giving of bribes or corrupt gifts, and the Act 
should do something to protect konest traders from dis- 
honest competition. Ina useful and perspicuous pamphlet, 
which has already reached a second impression, Mr. C. T. 
Haworth, solicitor, observes: “ The fact that a practice 
is widely prevalent in trade cannot be urged as a defence 
unless the practice is one which is known to and sanctioned 
by the principal.” 

Mr. Haworth foresees difficulty in distinguishing in- 
nocent “tips” from certain forms of corrupt gifts, and it 
seems probable that the Act will either soon become a 
dead letter or effect a startling revolution in the conduct 
of many trading concerns. No prosecution can be instituted 
without the consent of a Law Officer of the Crown; and, 
if this means that a fiat must be obtained at the cost of 
several guineas, the operation of the Act will necessarily 
be greatly restricted. 





SOME NEW EDITIONS. 


The World’s Classics. Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch 
has written an introduction to “The Poems of Matthew 
Arnold, 1849-1864”; Mr. Clen.ent Shorter does the same 
for “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic: A History,” by 
John Lothrop Motley, issued in three volumes; and Mr. 
R. Brimley Johnson has chosen, edited, and wmitten an 
introduction to “Essays and Sketches,” by Leigh Hunt. 
The other volume is a new edition, revised, of “ Ai’schvlus. 
The Seven Plays in English Verse,” by Lewis Campbell, 
M.A. 

A new volume in Everyman's Library, published by 
Messrs. Dent and edited by Ernest Rhys, is “ Essays in 
Literature,” by Matthew Arnold, for which Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton has written an introduction. 

La Faustin, by Edmond de Goncourt, translated by 
G. F. Monkshead and Emest Tristan, is now issued by 
Messrs. Greening and Co. in their “ Lotus Library.” 

Nyasaland Under the Foreign Office, by H. L. Duff, 
is a second edition, published by Messrs. Bell and Sons, 
with a new introduction. The same firm publish Nafo- 
leonic Studies, by J. Holland Rose, the author of the Zife 
of Napoleon. This is a second edition of the interesting 
essays which were first published in October, 1904. 

A New German and English Dictionary, now issued 
by Messrs. Cassell and Co., is uniform in style and price 
with their French and English Dictionary. This work 
has been revised and considerably enlarged by Dr. Karl 
Breul, Cambridge University Reader in Germanic, and 
consists of upwards of 1,300 pages. Thousands of new 
words and phrases have been added and a large number of 
the old renderings corrected and re-arranged. In the 
I'nglish-German part, the latest official spelling of 1903 
(adopted by Germany, Austria, and Switzerland) is given. 
This spelling has hitherto not been given by any other 
English-German dictionary. 

The “Temple Classics” are a series of pocket re- 
prints for the book-lover of choice examples of the world’s 
literary masterpieces. A new volume now issued is 7he 
Chronicle of Dino Compagni, translated by Elsec M. 
Benecke and A. G. Ferrers Howell. 

John Long’s “Carlton Classics” are an excellent 
series of little reprints and several new volumes have now 
been added to the number obtainable, including 7'he 
English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century, by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, with bibliographical in- 
troduction by Hannaford Bennett. In cloth or leather 
these little books are admirable. 





SOME CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 


Tue Christmas Double Number of The Queen, replete 
with interesting matter appropriate to the season and 
contributed by titled ladies well known in Society, is 
a bulky shilling’s worth. With it is given away a Rem- 
brandt gravure reproduction of the original painting by 
Arthur J. Elsley, entitled “A Skipping Match.” This 
delightful picture of children was exhibited in the Royal 
Academy last year and most favourably noticed at the 
time. It is now produced on proof paper and makes an 
excellent plate. 

The Christmas Number of The Lady is quite up to 
its usual standard and amongst other interesting matter 
contains two seasonable stories, “Mrs. Lester's House 
Party,” by Barbara Carus-Wilson, and “ The Grand Duke’s 
Supper Party,” by Christopher St. John. Its price is 6d. 

The Ladies’ Field Christmas Number is an excellent 
one and contains two particularly good stories, “ A Charm 
and Its Undoing,” by the late Mrs. Nora Chesson and 
“ Avaunt Invaders,” by Lady Helen Forbes. With it is 
presented a Santa Claus Supplement which will delight 
the youngsters. Mr. H. Perry Robinson is responsible 
for the tales and the capital illustrations are by Mr. H. M. 
Brock. Two full pages are delightfully reproduced in 
colour. 
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SOME REPRINTS. 


THE last volumes in M-ssrs. Bell and Sons’ new edition 
of Trollope’s “ Barsetshire Novels” are the two volumes of 
The Last Chronicle of Barset. The whole series, consist- 
ing of eight handsome volumes, has an introduction by 
Frederic Harrison and altogether forms an excellent library 
edition. From the same firm we have received The 
Thousand and One Nights, the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment, translated by Edward William Lane. This edition, 
consisting of four volumes, has an introduction by Dr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole. 

Cousin Phillis and other Stories and Wives and 
Daughters are the latest additions to the Knutsford 
Edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s works being brought out by 
Smith, Elder, and Co. An introduction by Dr. Ward, 
the Master of Peterhouse, prefaces these two novels, 
which made their first appearance in the columns 
of the Cornhill Magazine between 1863 and 1866. The 
last, but uncompleted, portion cf Wives and Daughters 
was published in January, 1866, supplemented by an 
editorial note, mainly conjectural, from the hand of Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood. Mrs. Gaskell had died suddenly 
on November 12, 1865, in her fifty-sixth year. 

From Mr. Henry Frowde come two more volumes in the 
Oxford Edition of Poets. One, The Poetical Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith, edited, with an introduction, notes, and 
appendices, by Austin Dobson, is a reprint, extended and 
revised, of the Selected Poems of Goldsmith issued by the 
Clarendon Press in 1887. The other, Zhe Poetical 
Works of Thomas Hood, is edited and has an introduc- 
tion by Walter Jerrold. There is also an edition of these 
on India paper. 





THE LIBERAL MAGAZINE. 


ALL who are interested in current politics should read the 
Liberal Magazine (Liberal Publication Department, 42, 
Parliament-street, 6d.). The current issue is a record of 
political activity during November. The Education Bill, 
as is to be expected, bulks largely in the December issue, 
and much interesting information is given which should 
prove extremely useful to Liberal workers, canvassers, and 
speakers. It includes a detailed account of the series of 
amendments proposed and adopted in the House of Lords. 
“The Diary of the Month,” which has proved so useful for 
reference in the past, will no doubt be found so again. 
Handy also is the information regarding Government Blue 
Books and new publications. 


THE GENEALOGICAL CLASSIC. 


Burke’s Peerage ana 
The PRIVY COUNCIL, Baronetage, 


KNIGHTAGE, 
and COMPANIONAGE. 

By ASHWORTH P. BURKE. 
69th Edition—1907. Published at 42/- 


“BURKE” is more complete and up-to-date than any other Peerage. 











Subject to 
y Cash Discount. 








Of all Booksellers, or the Pubticher, BARRISON & SONS, 45, Pall Mall, 


NEW EDITION. 





NOW READY, 


Burke’s Canded Gentry 
oo7. OF GFeat Britain.ro07. 


12th EDITION. 
Thoroughly revised to date with Additional Pedigrees. 


42/- NET, 42/- NET. 
An Invaluable Record of all County Families. 








Otail B. ok-e'le-s, or the Publishers, < ees &S NS, 45, Patt MAtt, 
S.W. 








THE ARTS. 


THE Menpes series of “Great Masters,” now on view at 
the Bruton Galleries, is certainly one of the wonders of the 
age. There has been nothing like it in colour printing ; 
one might add that there have been few more shining 
examples of commercial enterprise, since for the sum of a 
guinea and a half one can obtain a “great masterpiece ” 
so faithful to the original that an expert would not know 
the difference without minute investigation, and framed in 
a frame that might easily pass for hand-carved and English- 
gilded. Of the examples here the Romney “Lady Hamil- 
tion,” the Greuze “ Study of Grief,” and the Rembrandt “ Por- 
trait of an Old Lady” are specially perfect facsimiles. 

The Women’s International Art Club’s Exhibition at 
the Grafton Galleries is large and miscellaneous. Among 
the exhibitors we are glad to notice Miss Constance Halford, 
whose pictures at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s were recently re- 
ferred to in this column ; she has two colourful figure studies 
in the Octagon Room. Here, too, is the “Airedale 
Foundry” of Miss Clare Atwood, a fine essay in interior 
lighting and tonality. The same artist’s “La Blanchisserie” 
in the next room is even better in the quality of its greys. 
Miss Mary Cameron is a prominent exhibitor with the 
“ Maxamino de Segoira” and the expressive “ A Cock Fight,” 
which face each other from centres in the large gallery. 
Miss Bethie Clarke extracts pathos both from her “Slum 
Baby” and, more directly, from the picture of an old 
couple, entitled “Rebus in Arduis.” 

A feature of this show is a series of copies of Velasquez 
by Mrs. P. Somers-Cocks. These are really excellent; 
they are all but Velasquez himself. Even in such a picture 
as “Las Meninas,” with its most subtle of values, the 
copyist has achieved something in the nature of a triumph. 
Her success is even greater in the single figure subjects ; the 
wistful prettiness of the “Infanta Marguerita,” the boyish 
energy of the equestrian “Don Baltazar Carlos,” the crafty 
physiognomy of Innocent X., are duplicated with amazing 
skill. It is the perfection of the second-hand in art. 

A fresh departure in picture shows is the Goupil Gallery 
Salon—the first of a séries of similar exhibitions which 
Messrs. William Marchant intend to hold. In the generous 
list of contributors there are many famous names, but it 
cannot be said that there is any noticeably great work. 
Most of the exhibits are of small size. There are a couple 
of these by M. Cottet—a “Sunset at Sea” and a “ Venice,” 
both daring essays in the painting of light effects, suffi- 
ciently far removed from the serious, rather sad, pictures 
of Breton life, but welcome nevertheless. Mr. Tom 
Robertson’s “ The Lonely Mill,” a study of moonlight and 
vibrating sky, shows the best side of his tender and sympa- 
thetic art. Mr. Charles Sims has a grotesque but clever 
fantasy called “The Swimmers,” Mr. Pennell sends some 
persuasive charcoa! drawings of Spain, and Mr. Paul Henry 
obtains a curiously interesting aquatint effect in his “ Mid- 
summer Night” and other black and white drawings. 
Mr. Joseph Israels, T. Austen Brown, H. Le Sidaner, 
Arnesby Brown, William Maris, George Harry, George 
Clausen, William Nicholson, and Bernard Partridge are 
also represented. 

Messrs. Albert Kossak and Jules Falat have collabo- 
rated in the production of four paintings, illustrating 
“Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow,” which may now be 
seen at the Graves Galleries. Everybody will recall Mr. 
Kossak’s gigantic “Red Sunday” painting exhibited when 
public interest was centred on the Russian Revolution and 
Father Gapon; it is this artist who has painted the figures 
in the panoramic “ Retreat,” Mr. Falat being responsible for 
the landscape. The incident introduced consists of troops and 
horses engaged in military operations on the snow-covered 
steppes, with plenty of corpses and blood. Considering 
the circumstances, it is surprising that the figures are so 
nearly related to the landscape and vice versa, and nobody 
who relishes a visual welter in battle, murder, and sudden 
death should miss seeing these examples of a barbarous 
but undeniably powerful art. 

At Messrs. Dowdeswell’s there are drawings of Brittany 
by Mr. C. G. Kennaway, whose use of body-colour and 
tempera, while it lessens his title to be a water-colourist in 
the strict sense, clothes a strong feeling for sweet, if sober, 
colour; at the Doré Gallery Mr. Edward Noake is showing 
pictures and studies of Italian country life and English 
landscape, which are remarkable for the courage of their 
handling; here, also, Mr. P. Fletcher Watson again estab- 
lishes his place among the draughtsmen of ecclesiastical 
architecture by his renderings of Spanish and other cathe- 
drals. At the Modern Gallery may be seen a large collec- 
tion of water-colours of Ireland by Mr. Percy French and 
pictures of Switzerland by Mr. Ernest Denny. 
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Books FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


The Complete Works of William Shake- 
speare, reprinted from the First Folio. 
With an Introduction by JOHN CHUR- 
TON COLLINS, M.A., D.Litt. 


This book is copiously illustrated with 
Photographs ef scenes made famous 
by the great English Poet during his 
sojourn in Italy. 


‘It matters not who reads this volume— 
the oldest ‘Parliamentary hand’ and 
the last successful candidate at a by- 
election can learn much to his edifica- 
tion and amusement by studying the 
conditions at ‘St. Stephen's in the 
Fifties.’ ""— Zhe Spectator. 


“‘Mr. Lawton’s new book on Rodin is 
the fullest and most illuminating that 
has yet appeared in English.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


‘Mr. Trowbridge has undoubtedly the 
gift of transforming the dead bones of 
great historical personages into flesh 
and blood. He has, too, the power of 
giving us the very air of the times of 
which he writes.” — 7he Literary World. 


The story of four distinguished French- 
women, whose lives, full of interest and 
adventure, were passed in the romantic 
period covered by the latter years of 
Louis XV., the reign of Louis XVI., the 
Revolution, the Empire, and the Resto- 
ration. 


These diaries are important Napoleonic 
documents. They give life-like glimpses 
of the great Emperor at the time of his 
sailing to Elba and St. Helena in 1814 
and 1815 respectively, and throw most 
vivid and interesting sidelights on his 
personality. 











THE “ FIRST 
FOLIO” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


In 13 Volumes (sold in sets only). 
42s, net the set. 


BYRON 

IN 

ITALY. 

ST. STEPHEN’S 
IN 

THE FIFTIES. 


AUGUSTE 
RODIN: 
His Life and Work. 


COURT 
BEAUTIES 
OF OLD 
WHITEHALL. 


HEROINES 
OF FRENCH 
SOCIETY. 


NAPOLEON’S 
LAST 
VOYAGES. 














Edited with an Introduction to each 
Play, Complete Glossaries, and Variant 
Readings, by C. PORTER and H. A. 
CLARK, 


Edited by ANNA BENNESON 
McMAHAN. With 60 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


By E. M. WHITTY. With an Intro- 
duction by JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


By FREDERICK LAWTON. With 
more than 7o Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. 

By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, With 


a Photogravure frontispiece and 31 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


By Mrs. BEARNE, author of “A Queen 
With 30 
Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


of Napoleon's Court,” etc. 


The Diaries of Admiral Sir THOMAS 
USHER, R.N., K.C.B., and JOHN 
R. GLOVER. With Introduction by 
J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. Demy 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 








RED RUBBER. 


By E. D. MOREL, Secretary of the Congo 
Reform Association, Third larg. Im- 
2s. 6d. net. 


pression, 





THE BOOK-BUYER 


Will be sent post free to any address. 
Contains full particulars of the best 
new books. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 





THE CANON IN 
RESIDENCE, 


THE LOCUM TENENS. 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 
6s. each. Two delightfully humorous 
novels. 
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MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


MONETARY STRINGENCY. 

FURTHER trouble seems to be brewing for our unfor- 
tunate Money market and credit dealers will have cause 
long to remember the closing months of 1906. [ do 
not mean to imply that the situation is at all dangerous 
—and it must be borne in mind that December always 
produces acute monetary pressure, but owing to a 
variety of adverse circumstances the stringency this 
time promises to be greater than usual. Demands for 
gold are again being felt from all quarters, and it 
is certainly very disturbing to find Egypt still 
drawing away large numbers of sovereigns. Brazil 
is equally importunate and the Argentine demand has 
at last commenced in a small way. The new 
Coffee loan just issued in London by the San Paulo 
Government will give Brazil an increasing command 
over our bullion ; and, while I think we shall struggle 
through this year without a further rise in the Bank 
rate, a return to more normal conditions seems 
likely to be delayed until well into 1907. The 
German Bank rate went up this week and a 
few people rather hastily jumped to the con- 
clusion that we should be compelled to follow, but 
they were mistaken. The position in Germany is not 
altogether satisfactory, over-trading and too much 
speculation having been in progress there for some 
time, but a rise in the Bank rate there during the final 
month of the year is nothing abnormal. A certain 
amount of gold is still being received by the Bank, but it 
does not nearly fill the gap created by the foreign and 
internal withdrawals. 

Flourishing British trade may cause the provincial 
requirements to be very heavy this year, and while this 
week’s Bank return is bad, the next one will be much 
worse. It will show the full effect of the important 
Christmas drain. Further sums will be taken into the 
provinces by the country banks in order to make a good 
display of cash in their balance-sheets, and the return 
issued on January 3 may show a reserve in the 
neighbourhood of sixteen millions. There was again 
an absence of competition for the bar gold in the open 
market on Monday, despite predictions that New 
York buyers would appear, and it was said that the 
latter only abstained from bidding on the understand- 
ing that other competitors should likewise hold aloof. 
Our discount market is naturally very firm and a large 
part of the business is taken direct to the Bank. Few 
loans have been raised up to the present, but that kind 
of borrowing will presently begin, and on December 31 
the market's debt to the Bank will be a huge one. 


UNCERTAIN MARKETS. 

For the sake of the Stock Exchange I hope that 
the credit position is as sound as most people are con- 
vinced it is. Even the smallest hitch in the usually 
smooth-running machinery might be attended with 
most serious consequences. Increasing speculation 
throughout the world and the destruction of wealth by 
war, earthquake, and other disasters has thrown a great 
strain on credit during the past few years, and if all 
the difficulties are surmounted without a breakdown of 
any kind the achievement will be a great one, vindicating 
in many ways our present banking system. Dealers 
were rather distressed when the Berlin Bank rate was 
advanced this week, thinking it a portent of evil, and 
prices in all sections have fallen away. Operators, 
no doubt, desire to lighten their books as much 
as possible for the final account of 1907, and 
they are probably wise. Swollen ‘‘bull” accounts 
and a diminishing foundation of credit are not 
companionable. Consols are still rather weakly, the 


price for cash again falling below 86, and Home Rail- 
ways have suffered ‘a general and rather severe fall. 
Foreign stocks were sold on Bank rate apprehensions 
and rather wild fluctuations have occurred in Rio Tinto 








Copper shares, which are, of course, dealt in in the 


Foreign market. At one time the price touched 86, 
and the speculation for the rise is undoubtedly very 
heavy. 


FALt In AMERICANS. 


That trade in the United States is active and very 
profitable few would care to deny, and it is equally 
certain that flourishing industries have vastly improved 
the condition of practically every railroad in the Union. 
Unfortunately, advantage has been taken of this to 
initiate a campaign of price manipulation seldom, if 
ever, equalled, and the Union Pacific business, in 
which the stock was made to rise thirty points 
during a single account, will not be readily for- 
gotten. Stocks can be moved ten, twenty, or 
thirty dollars at the will of the speculators, and 
although huge profits have been made by some the 
market is much too dangerous for those who cannot 
afford to face losses. Another point to be noted is 
that enormous fresh issues of capital have taken place, 
and the Northern Pacific and Chicago Milwaukee Com- 
panies have just announced large creations of new 
stocks. The Milwaukee issue involves the payment 
of ten million dollars in cash on December 31, when 
the monetary stringency is at its height, and prices 
collapsed badly all round. Why was that date 
chosen? Possibly someone is heavily committed on 
the “ bear” side. 


A Mexican RaitwAy MERGER. 

I have before referred to a possible fusion of two 
or more of the principal Mexican railways, and it is 
now known that the Mexican Central and Mexican 
National Railroads are to be joined together and con- 
trolled by the Government. The combined capitals 
may reach £45,000,000. As the Mexican National 
controls the Interoceanic Company, the plan virtually 
means the amalgamation of three companies, and it is 
by no means improbable that the old Mexican Company 
will presently be taken in as well. The buying which 
has caused such a striking advance in the stocks of 
the last named is thought to be well informed and 
existing prices may be ultimately justified. 


VicTorRiA FALLs. 

It must be a very long time since the formation of 
a South African commercial enterprise created so much 
excitement as the Victoria Falls Power Company. The 
‘* Imperialist ” Press was busy for some weeks prepar- 
ing the public for an appeal to their pockets, and I must 
confess considerable admiration for the skilful manner 
in which much of the puffing has been carried out. 
Unfortunately for the promoters, but fortunately, 
maybe, for the British investor, I believe the appeal 
for public subscriptions has fallen exceedingly flat, 
despite that illusory premium of ,';-} so adroitly 
established during the time the lists were open. 
It was a premium that could be paid but not obtained 
for any considerable number of shares. The com- 
pany has a share capital of £3,000,000, divided 
into one million ordinary and two million preference 
41 shares, the public here being asked to apply for 
625,000 of the latter. All the ordinary shares go to 
a promoting syndicate, and an issue of £625,000 
debentures (the rate of interest is not stated) apparently 
goes, together with a good deal of cash, to a certain 
German Electrical Company which is to carry out the 
work. In fact, the English investor finds the money, 
or rather the promoters would like him to, and some- 
one else gets all the profit. The oddest part of the 
scheme is that, for a time at least, the company will 
have nothing to do with the Victoria Falls. Later on 
power may be generated at the Falls, a distance of 700 
miles from the Rand; but first of all a steam- 
driven generating station is to be erected on the 
Rand or near it. The Falls are apparently 
to be harnessed in the future when business grows 
and the demand for current increzses beyond the 
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GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES: 


Studies from Court Life in the Laier Years of Louis XIV. By G. F. 
BRADBY. With Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 
Trisune,— Crowded with interesting facts, and written with much vivacity 


and descriptive skill.” 
his Life and Character. 





RICHARD Iil.; 


Reviewed in the Light of Recent Research. By Sir CLEMENTS R. 
oo K.C.B., F.R.S. With a Portrait and Map, small demy 8vo, 
10s. . net. 
Patt Matt Gazetre.—‘ Sir Clements Markham’s brilliant and exhaustive 
vindicatien of the last of the Plantagenets.” 


THE RISE AND DECLINE OF THE 
NETHERLANDS. By]. Etis Barker, 


Author of “ Modera Germaay,” &c. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Unrrep Services Maoazine.—“ Mr. Barker has written an exceedingly 
valuable book, which deserves to be studied with the utmost care.” 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EASTERN 
CAPITAL. By F. B. Braprey-Birr, 


B.A., F.R.G.S., LC.S. With 30 Illustrations and a Map, Demy 8vo, 
tas. 6d. net. 
Stawxparp.—“ The author is a master of his subject, and his book deserves a 
conspicuous p'ace among the not too numerous volumes which give a readable, 
as well as a scholarly, account of Indian cities.” 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS, and other 


Papers. By the Author of “ Pages from a Private Diary.” 5s. net. 
Darty TeLeorara.—‘ The writer has the pleasant leisurely style of the 
gossiping essayist, and is particularly engaging when in a reminiscential mood.” 


THE FUTURE OF RUSSIA. Trans- 


lated from the German of Government-Councillor RUDOLF MARTIN by 
Miss HULDA FRIEDERICHS, Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
Trisune.—“ The sanity of the book and its masterly handling of figures will 
be of the utmost value to English readers.” 


THE FRIENDS OF VOLTAIRE. By 
S. G. TALLENTYRE. With Portraits, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. New and 


Cheaper Edition. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustra 
tions, small demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 





London: SMITH ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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24,000 horse-power now to be provided. An existing 
very modestly capitalised electric supply company, 
already at work on the Rand, was at first quietly for- 
gotten andignored, but the Victoria Falls people have 
just announced the purchase of this concern, known as 
the Rand Central Electric Works, so that the supply of 
power from the Falls may now be almost indefinitely 
postponed. There was even a rival plan at one time, 
known as the Vereeniging scheme, but open warfare 
rather disclosed the weaknesses of both propositions 
and a truce was apparently arranged. Mr. Isaac Lewis, 
of Lewis and Marks, promoters of the Vereeniging 
business, then joined the board of the Victoria 
Falls Company, and the situation was saved. One of 
my chief dislikes to the thing is its registration in 
Southern Rhodesia instead of in London, thus render- 
ing effective control by independent shareholders quite 
impossible. Much more might be said, but I believe 
that criticisms already passed have proved sufficiently 
effective to prevent very lavish subscriptions. The 
Chartered Company, Rhodesia, andthe Rand may still be 
attractive names to some, but with most people the 
illusion is over and has given place to hard thinking. 
New Issues. 

The Berry United Deep Leads has a capital of 
£250,000 in £1 shares and has been formed to acquire 
three properties on the main lead, which has already 
produced very large amounts of gold. All the purchase 
price is accepted in shares and the proposition is 
straightforward, although, of course, speculative. I 
do not much like the coffee financing scheme which the 
San Paulo Government has on hand, but the bond 
issue which has been made to provide the necessary 
funds possesses attractions. The total issue is for 
#3,000,0c0, two-thirds being reserved for London 
and the balance placed in America. The bonds bear 
5 per cent. interest, are offered at 94, and will 
be redeemable at par by four equal annual draw- 
ings, or earlier by purchase in the open 
market. The Kallikote Raj Sterling loan 1906 
for £77,500, bearing 6 per cent. interest and 
offered at par, is really an appeal for funds by one of 
the Indian potentates, but he offers fairly good security 
and high interest, and the debentures seem tolerably 
good, The size of the issue is its chief drawback. 
Rolls-Royce, Limited, is a motor car business, having 
the Hon. C. S. Rolls, of automobile and aeronautic fame, 
as one of its directors. The capital is £200,000, divided 
into 160,000 preferred ordinary and 40,000 ordinary 
shares of £1 each, and 100,000 of the former have 
been offered at par. Estimated profits are put pretty 
high, but they may be realised in time. 


THROGMORTON, 





MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


Tue SwepisH Iron MARKET. 

A StockHoLmm correspondent of the Frankfort Gazette 
reports that at the Union of Swedish Iron Makers held in 
Gothenburg a report covering the last ten months was pre- 
sented showing that the market has improved during the 
last three months. Important contracts have been con- 
cluded for the delivery of rolled Lancashire iron and rods 
in the coming year. In respect to malleable iron the trade 
has recently been more active. The steel works of all 
kinds, and not only those working principally for 
export, but also those whose ‘market lies at home, are 
fully provided with orders for several months. The 
total production of export pig-iron has already 
nearly been placed. For delivery in 1907 _ large 
advance sales ieee already been negotiated, although 
recently there has been some quietness in this quarter. 
During the last ten months the Swedish exports of pig and 
ballast iron amounted to 86,800 tons, an increase as compared 
with 1905 of 1,500 tons. Broken iron exports amounted to 
9,600 tons, or an increase of 2,000 tons. Steel ingot exports 
amounted to 12,200 tons, an increase of only 100 tons; rods 
and bars amounted to 20,200 tons, or an increase of 1,900 
tons. Other sorts amounted to 189,800 tons, a total of 
317,500 tons, an increase of 12,400 tons, 
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FICTION. 
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‘The Second Bloom.” 
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By Helen Porter. 
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FOREIGN CLASSIOS. 
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“Cocoa tands very much higher than 
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COMFORTING. 
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contains every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body.” 
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